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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
January-February, 1943 


THE IMPACT OF WAR ON PERSONALITY 
ORGANIZATION 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 
University of Illinois 


@ During the second semester of 1941-42, a group of stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois investigated some of the 
changes which America’s participation in the war was be- 
ginning to produce in the lives of the American people.* 
We made no plan into which the contributions of particu- 
lar members could be fitted in advance. Each member se- 
lected freely the problem with which he was best prepared 
to deal and studied it independently. With such an arbi- 
trary selection it seemed improbable that the research 
would lead to any common conclusions. And yet, having 
analyzed these monographs comparatively, I was sur- 
prised to find that certain general hypotheses could be 
drawn which might be worth testing by further investiga- 
tion. 


1 Our group members studied the impact of war on the following social roles: 
“The Student (Reaction to Pearl Harbor)” by S. Beslow, “The Student (Reaction 
to War Propaganda)” by E. Bierfield, “The Woman in Public Life” by H. Blaine, 
“The Illio Activity Woman” by W. Cohen, “The Student in Washington” by K. 
Day, “The Salesman” by M. F. Darr, “The Physical Educator” by H. Dixton, 
“The Personnel Manager” by E. Flesch, “The Modern Warrior” by M. Grant, 
“The Nurse” by V. A. Green, “The High-School Teacher” by E. Greenwald, “The 
Newspaperman” by K. Herron, “The Fraternity Member” by W. Hettlinger, 
“The Farmer” by B. Kendle, “The Dance-Band Musician” by I. Kliger, “The 
Small Business Man” by Th. Kornfeld, “The Psychiatric Social Worker” by C. 
Levy, “The Independent Thinker” by N. Medalia, “The Athlete” by M. Muzzy, 
“The Psychologist” by B. Norton, “The Sorority Girl” by M. Oster, “The Woman 
Secretary” by S. Parsons, “The Lawyer” by A. L. Pezman, “The Librarian” by 
J. Pierce, “The Juvenile Delinquent” by J. Richardson, “The Fashion Designer” 
by M. Rothenberg, “The Social Service Worker’ by Th. Sachs, “The Clergy- 
man” by D. Schick, “The Housewife” by L. Schuessler, “The High-School Stu- 
dent” by C. Simons, “The Campus Activity Leader” by B. Teetor, “The Social 
Scientist” by F. Znaniecki. 
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Of course, we used a common heuristic approach. We 
conceived a personal life-organization sociologically 
rather than psychologically, as a standardized and regu- 
lated organization of an individual’s own actions bearing 
upon others and of actions of others bearing upon him. 
We did not postulate that the entire social life of any 
individual is integrated, but we assumed that certain parts 
of it, termed social roles, are organized systems. 

Every social role includes four essential components: a 
social circle of individuals connected with the main per- 
former by a common bond; the person of the performer 
as the common object of his social circle’s experience and 
valuation and reflectively of his own; the performer’s 
status, i.e., the total set of “rights” granted to him and 
therefore regulating the conduct of the circle toward him; 
the performer’s function, i.e., the total set of “duties” 
which he is expected to fulfill. Nearly all social roles are 
culturally patterned, which means that the normative 
structure of every role is similar to that of many other 
roles, though the attitudes and tendencies individuals 
bring into their roles vary from case to case. 

America’s entrance into the war has influenced the life- 
organization of American people in three ways. First, the 
attitudes and tendencies of particular individuals within 
patterned roles have been variously affected. Second, 
many individuals are passing from one role to another: 
workers become soldiers; women drop their domestic roles 
to function as industrial workers. Third, established cul- 
tural patterns of specific roles are being modified. Our re- 
search centered mainly on this third type of social change. 

Our data were derived from several sources. Many 
changes of pattern were promoted by social groups that 
expressed new demands and expectations: the United 
States government, state governments, local governments, 
occupational associations, productive groups, religious 
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groups, educational groups. Other changes were advo- 
cated by leaders of public thought in speeches and articles. 
Data on changing public valuations were found in the 
press—editorial comments, news, even advertisements. 
Finally, private interviews with representative perform- 
ers furnished valuable material. 

Definite common trends are discernible in the changes 
of patterns which we investigated. I suggest the hypothe- 
sis that they are universal trends, affecting all kinds of pat- 
terned roles in American national society. How large a 
proportion of American people accept and apply these 
changing patterns is a problem which only statistical meas- 
urements can solve. 

We notice, first, that the social circles of all roles tend 
to expand indefinitely. In peacetime the great majority of 
roles performed by Americans were regarded as “pri- 
vate”; only limited social circles were actively concerned 
in them. Now every social role is considered a matter of 
legitimate concern to the American people at large. Even 
roles of individuals in family circles or companionate sets 
become at least potentially “public” roles. 

Second, certain common characteristics are being uni- 
versally and explicitly required of every person in what- 
ever role. “Patriotism” and “morale” are the most promi- 
nent of these. Every person is under the direct or indirect 
observation and valuation of some people with regard to 
these characteristics. Formerly “patriotism” was expected 
to be symbolically manifested as an attitude on certain oc- 
casions, such as public ceremonies. Now it is a realistic 
standard by which a person may be judged in all practi- 
cally significant situations. Even the way in which an indi- 
vidual uses his car may be considered symptomatic of pa- 
triotism or its lack. And while in peacetime no thought 
Was given to anybody’s morale except that of neurotics, 
how everybody’s morale becomes a matter of interest to 
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others and may even be investigated by sociologists and 
psychologists. 

These two trends represent an extension to a vast and 
complex modern society of the kind of informal control 
which sociology considers characteristic of simpler com- 
munities with “primary” contacts. 

A third type of universal change, if it continues long 
enough and spreads widely enough, may produce a deep 
modification of the entire social order. The relative sig- 
nificance of every role within American society is being 
reconsidered. Roles used to be popularly estimated and 
graded in terms of the relative importance of their status, 
a gradation on which class stratification is based. Now the 
significance of roles begins to be assessed by ruling groups 
and leaders of American thought in terms of the relative 
importance of their function for the nation as a whole. 

We find certain roles rising in public estimation as their 
functions are considered important for the national war 
effort, while roles which appear to have little functional 
bearing on this effort are decreasing in significance. And 
the more significant certain roles become, the more exact- 
ing are the demands put upon those who perform them; 
whereas less than before is expected and exacted in roles 
which are losing their peacetime importance. 

What are the performers of all these roles doing in view 
of the changes in public valuations and expectations? 
Judging from the conduct of organized groups and of the 
leaders who represent them, the national importance of 
their functions is also becoming the supreme standard by 
which the significance of their roles is estimated in their 
own opinion. Instead of the old competition for rights, we 
find a rivalry for duties. Not only are the increased func- 
tional demands of the nation accepted, often welcomed, 
but in some cases these demands were actually anticipated 
by professional organizations even before the emergency 
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arose. And when previous functions are found to be rela- 
tively unessential for the national effort, new duties are 
invented and social demands for them stimulated. 

Of course, the role which has become most significant of 
all is that of the warrior. This has always been so in times 
of war. But the functions of warriors have varied consid- 
erably in the course of history. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury warriors became agents of expansion or of defense 
for “national states,” i.e., states controlled by national cul- 
ture groups. Such is now the exclusive function of Ger- 
man, Italian, Japanese, Russian, and French warriors. 
The American warrior is performing the same function 
in relation to the United States as a national state. But an- 
other historically unparalleled function is gradually 
emerging: that of defender of the entire human civiliza- 
tion against barbarism. At first an ideal of a few leading 
thinkers, it is becoming increasingly realistic. The prob- 
lem is too vast to be more than mentioned here; it calls 
for an extensive investigation. 

Among civilian roles, those of participants in the indus- 
trial production essential for war have most obviously 
grown in functional importance. However, we could not 
deal adequately with these changes, since students of soci- 
ology are unfamiliar with technical functions handling 
material reality. 

Interesting modifications were found in the social pat- 
terns of roles normally performed by women. The most 
general of these roles—that of housewife and mother— 
has been steadily diminishing in functional importance for 
the last fifty years or more; mass production of food, 
clothes, and domestic commodities reduced her house- 
keeping function; the school and the community took 
away much of her parental function. And now suddenly 
the nation appeals to her for ever greater contributions. 
Though it seems as if the first result of her growing im- 
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portance consists in curtailing her rights as a consumer 
and manager of consumption by her family, yet this is not 
the ultimate meaning of the restrictions imposed. She is 
not deprived of her rights permanently, but asked to sacri- 
fice them for the time being as an emergency gift to the 
nation and to assume productive duties long forgotten. As 
a mother, she must make special efforts to help her chil- 
dren live normally in spite of the crisis, even under disor- 
ganizing conditions, such as the unprecedented mobility 
of families. 

Helping others preserve physical and psychological 
normality under stress has been the chief function in cer- 
tain professional roles: social service workers, psychiatric 
social workers, nurses. These roles are mostly performed 
by women, and everybody knows how significant they ap- 
pear at this time. Traditionally, women’s roles have always 
involved as a basic function duties of altruistic service to 
individuals. But women have been gradually stepping in- 
to roles patterned by men and for men. This process is 
being hastened. In most of the men’s roles which women 
now take over, the basic functions either are impersonal— 
as in the field of technology—or else consist in service to 
groups rather than to individuals. Are women using this 
opportunity to initiate any essential changes of man-made 
patterns? Do they introduce into these roles that element 
of personal altruism without which the democratic idea 
of the individual as the supreme social value is an expres- 
sion of intention rather than an effective rule of action? 
Slight indications of such a trend have been seen in studies 
of the changing roles of women—teachers, journalists, li- 
brarians, business secretaries, community leaders. Will 
this trend grow so as to influence markedly our social 
order? We must wait and observe. 

As might be expected, war has greatly increased the 
functional significance of leaders. Changes occurring in 
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the roles of congressmen as political leaders and of news- 
papermen as leaders of public opinion are especially in- 
structive. The congressman in peacetime had triple duties: 
in contrast to the ideology of his role, he was actually ex- 
pected to put first the duties toward his constituency, next 
those to his party, last those to the nation. “Turning states- 
man is the way to the political graveyard.” Now this is 
radically changed. He is expected by everybody, including 
“the people back home,” to put his duties to the nation 
first, to guide the national destiny. But this task is extreme- 
ly difficult, for the novelty and complexity of present na- 
tional problems conflict with the conservatism of attitudes 
and the simplicity of thinking long prevalent both among 
the people and among politicians. Though eager to per- 
form such a function, few congressmen have been pre- 
pared for it in advance. This is not a peculiarity of Ameri- 
can legislators; members of European legislative bodies 
were even less ready for the crisis. There may be some 
connection between this unreadiness and the general func- 
tion of law. Legislative and judiciary activities are meant 
to organize and maintain a stable social order, not to an- 
ticipate, initiate, and guide social change. 

Newspapermen did not wait for popular demands to 
assume new and more exacting duties; they were ready for 
the emergency. Censorship, restricting their right to dis- 
seminate certain news, was voluntarily accepted and ob- 
served; and it has not checked the growth of their func- 
tional importance. For not only has the absolute amount 
of internationally and nationally important news in- 
creased enormously, but the meaning of this news must be 
explained to the public. Moreover, the function of the 
newspaperman as a campaigner for “‘causes” has been ex- 
ceptionally enlarged. Formerly most of his campaigns 
were for local causes. Now the national cause is supreme; 
the old local causes are revaluated with reference to it, 
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and new local causes continually emerge as part of the 
national effort. 

Take now some of the roles which since the beginning 
of the war have lost much of their previous functional im- 
portance. Among them are roles serving popular amuse- 
ment. For instance, the professional athlete—in peacetime 
a substitute for the war hero—finds himself a mere play- 
boy. The popular need which a dance-band musician used 
to satisfy is no longer taken for granted in view of the se- 
riousness of war. Though these functions are defended as 
necessary for relaxation and indirectly for morale, yet the 
very awareness that they need defensive justification is 
symptomatic. However, professional groups find more ef- 
fective ways of counteracting the loss in significance of 
these roles. They stimulate their members to assume new 
duties and make new sacrifices. For instance, athletes and 
dance musicians voluntarily and disinterestedly perform 
for various “war causes.”’ The trend goes even deeper than 
this. The role of the athlete becomes connected with that 
of physical educator and military trainer; the role of 
dance musicians with that of musician-warrior. Conscious- 
ly or not, there is a revival of the Spartan ideal of sport 
and music as integral parts of individual preparation for 
war effort. 

We know what is happening to the roles which exist for 
the satisfaction of private economic wants. While the deal- 
er is always needed by his circle of consumers and the 
salesman by his circle of dealers, they are losing in status 
and function, for public needs are expanding at the cost 
of private needs. And the striking fact is that these occu- 
pational groups accept as inevitable the lowering of their 
status, but not the decline of their function. Their leaders 
find new duties to compensate for the curtailment of their 
normal duties. The dealer is meant to guide the consump- 
tion of his customers, teach them how to satisfy best their 
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needs with the decreasing supply of commodities; the 
salesman begins to function as adviser, helper, and guide 
to dealers. 

My collaborators were naturally concerned about the 
role of the college student. This has been exalted in the 
tradition of the “well-educated classes.” It was a perfect- 
ly standardized stage in an orderly, long-planned prep- 
aration for some well-defined future role in a world which 
was ordered and expected to become even better ordered. 
And now, suddenly, with the world in chaos, this role is 
losing most of its significance. Although a new order will 
emerge, nobody knows what it will be; for it depends on 
the creative thinking and inventive action of its builders. 
College students will not find it all ready and waiting; 
they must take their share in building it. And how can 
they, when neither creative thinking nor inventive action 
has ever been a functional duty required of them? The 
obvious way of giving their present role a new functional 
importance would be for them to assume these duties 
right now in a process of spontaneous cooperation. But 
they are used to having their lives organized for them by 
educators. They are full of “good intentions” and willing 
to follow if educators should decide to reconstruct their 
roles. As yet, they are waiting in vain for any significant 
change of pattern. 

The most puzzling problem is that of the social scientist. 
This role has developed in the last two centuries because of 
the growing realization that scientific knowledge is essen- 
tial to guide action in a changing society. And yet just now, 
in this world-wide flux of change, when the whole nation 
is uniting in an unprecedented process of social telesis, 
social scientists are not asked to guide it. At best, they fur- 
nish some information and advice, to be used or not as 
practical leaders think fit. Compare their present role with 
the roles of physical and biological scientists. It would 
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take too long to explain this difference. The fact is that 
social scientists are well aware of their relative insignifi- 
cance in this emergency. At first they seemed bewildered. 
Gradually, however, they are trying to expand their func- 
tion as scientists by discovering new problems or new solu- 
tions of old problems. Perhaps if this process goes on for 
several years, a steady increase in creative thinking and 
inventive planning will be expected by the profession as 
the normal duty of all social scientists. If so, they may yet 
become leaders in building the future social order. 





STUDENT INTERESTS 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


@ The author made an investigation among his students 
in social psychology with regard to the subjects which they 
considered the most essential for an understanding of the 
subject matter as a whole. This question was to be an- 
swered from the standpoint of the students’ own knowl- 
edge needs and not from that of teacher emphasis. Forty- 
seven statements were made and these distributed as indi- 
cated in the body of this paper. Reasons offered for the 
preferences by the students are indicated in a number of 
instances. 

Eleven students emphasized the superior importance 
of psycho-social controls. One student said, “My major... 
is journalism. . . . The power of the press is a common- 
place, but the fields in which this power may be exerted 
are not so clearly nor so universally recognized. There- 
fore this course was particularly significant to me in that 
it pointed out the ways and the means of influencing peo- 
ple... . The hearers and readers either consciously or un- 
consciously follow the dictates of imitation and sugges- 
tion... . The importance and form of propaganda are in- 
teresting and meaningful to the would-be newspaper 
writer and advertiser.” 

Another student stated that the most essential thing in 
the course from her standpoint was the analysis of the 
manner in which the ordinary psycho-social pressures of 
the environment operate upon one as controls. “The rea- 
son this seems so important to me is that unless you are 
aware of what is controlling you and the manner in which 
it gains control, you are at a loss. . . as to how to avoid un- 
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desirable controls or to make . . . them operate to your ad- 
vantage; and also how... . to maintain a relative balance of 
the amount of control you allow any one thing to exert 
upon yourself... . If you know exactly what fads and fash- 
ions are and how they operate and the effects they produce, 
you are able to view them objectively and as a result will 
be less susceptible to the less rational ones... . If you know 
how suggestion operates, what it is, by whom it is usually 
employed, and for what purposes, . . . you are likely to be 
... less susceptible yourself to the things that may produce 
a bad effect upon you.” 

The second largest student emphasis was upon the sig- 
nificance of abstract principles for the direction of an 
effective adjustment of the individual to his environment 
in modern society. Six students bore testimony to this item, 
one of whom stated, “The most essential thing I learned 
... was that there is a general tendency for behavior to go 
from the overt to the symbolic, and in the symbolic from 
the neuro-muscular to the neuro-psychic. This higher sym- 
bolic behavior is more and more influenced by derivative 
groups... and these derivative groups tend toward an in- 
tellectualization of principles and control. This is evi- 
denced in all forms of art, religion, science, and philos- 
ophy. This is so essential to me because it indicates a gen- 
eral law of adjustment to environment. If this is true, and 
such is the case, there is hope for the future. Eventually 
the derivative groups will approach such scientific control 
that a homogeneity of culture will exist in the entire 
world. With a uniformity of aims, purposes, and philos- 
ophy, wars should eventually disappear. Because of prog- 
ress in the technical arts and skills, there will always be a 
dynamic society; but with the application of the principle 
I have mentioned, such adjustments can be more readily 
effected and long culture lags avoided. Perfection won't 
be attained, but progress will be certain and in progress 
lies man’s hope for the future.” 
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Another maintains that the treatment of “the symbolic 
nature of modern civilization is, to me, the most essential 
thing in the course, because it is the most essential thing 
in life. Without it, modern civilization could never have 
developed and could not exist. The extensions of language 
are so widespread as to enter every phase of modern cul- 
ture. The ordinary language of communication between 
individuals is so greatly extended and amplified by me- 
chanical devices and techniques, such as the telephone, 
the telegraph, and radio. From . . . random vocalizations 
and movements come speech, written language and the 
book, newspaper, magazine, and the literature of all times. 
Transportation is a direct accompaniment and result of 
communication, and so comes under the direct influence 
of language culture. Further extension of the language 
culture, or the symbolic element, has been art in all its 
forms, which in reality are just expressions in some other 
way of the spoken word. Finally, reaching its highest 
point, the symbolic element has developed into science of 
all kinds. 

“On examination it seems that all things of civilization 
are the direct result of the symbolic element of man’s na- 
ture. Language, art, science, business control elements, 
urbanization—the list could be multiplied many times. 
All these things directly influence the individual, add to, 
or rather shape, his development; and in reality it is the 
symbolic elements that form the modern individual. Thus, 
learning to appreciate the scope and influence of the sym- 
bolic elements of our civilization, plus the inspection of 
them, which formed a part of the course, seems to me to 
be the most essential thing that I have received from... 
the course as a whole.” 

Another student brings the application of the knowl- 
edge of the abstract organization of society down to her 
own life and that of her prospective clients. She says, “The 
most essential thing I have learned from the course is the 
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classification of the abstract principles . . . . During the 
past semester I have been able to arrange the experiences 
and events in my own life, as well as in the lives of the 
people with whom I have come in contact, in the light of 
my knowledge of this science. That is, I have learned the 
abstract principles and I am now able to reduce these to 
concrete examples when these events appear. Since I am 
going into social work I think that this knowledge will be 
valuable both in understanding the personalities and ac- 
tions of people I will work with and in aiding in the de- 
velopment and improving the behavior of these indi- 
viduals.” 

Five members of the class stressed the importance of 
environmental determination of personality. The state- 
ment which follows emphasizes the supreme importance 
of the abstract or derivative environment in modern life. 
This student says, ‘““The most essential thing I learned... 
was the need for the development of social conscious- 
ness on an abstract level. The most important thing in life 
is the adjustment we make to our environment. Today the 
psycho-social environment—the main one we have to ad- 
just to—is chiefly abstract in nature. To meet life properly 
we have to be able to adjust on this abstract level. We have 
to be able to understand the abstract principles in life— 
their basis; how they work. This understanding can be 
attained only by developing the use of abstract principles 
as models for imitation. The trouble with most of our edu- 
cation and most of our models is that they do not teach us 
anything about the abstract principles underlying adjust- 
ment to life. We cannot then hope to adjust correctly. The 
course impressed me with this point very strongly. Before 
I had thought about things only on a concrete basis. The 
fact that abstract principles were more important was very 
new and, as I see it now, very significant.” 

Another student learned to appreciate the importance 
of environment as a whole. He says, “The most essential 
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thing that I learned . . . was the importance of one’s en- 
vironment; how few instincts and hereditary traits one 
actually has. Before starting this course I had the idea, 
due to my studies in genetics and zoology, that heredity 
was a more important factor. But I had not had both sides 
presented to me in a complete manner. Now—not that I 
think environment is more important or vice versa—I do 
know the great importance of environment in the develop- 
ment of the individual or group. This information is of the 
utmost importance in that I believe it will give me better 
knowledge of how to deal with other people and in de- 
veloping my own personality; also in aiding me to make 
better adjustment for myself. In my own case, I think this 
knowledge of environment will be most helpful in my fu- 
ture years as a doctor.” 

A third student wrote, “I was particularly interested in 
the effect of the psycho-social environment upon the devel- 
opment and control of individual and group behavior. 
Prior to reading the text, the various texts of psychology 
had given me the notion that the inner psychic processes of 
the individual were most important in understanding the 
behavior of man. This text (and the course, too) has 
strongly stressed the environmental factor as perhaps be- 
ing more pertinent than the inheritance aspect of social 
behavior. It seems, therefore, that social control must 
come from the psycho-social environment. Social welfare 
lies far from mere genetic control. It is deep seated and 
involves the family, the school, church, economic associ- 
ations, political, religious, artistic institutions. The prob- 
lem of social adjustment is not simple and concrete but is 
as complex and as abstract as our derivative contact 
groups. From the standpoint of socialized medicine, this 
problem of our dynamic, complex psycho-social environ- 
ment in relation to individual and collective physical and 
mental adjustment is most important. This is the reason 
for my interest in this aspect of the course.” 
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A fourth student said, “I thought the description of the 
ways in which children grow and adapt to their environ- 
ments was particularly practical. The effect of the mother 
and father, the immediate members of the family, friends, 
and strangers upon the growing personality was quite in- 
teresting and instructive. Since I have always had a strong 
interest in child training, this section appealed to me.” 

Five students also stressed the importance of the princti- 
ples of imitation. One of them declared, “These facts will 
prove valuable to me. I am very interested in children, and 
especially in group work with children. With this knowl- 
edge about imitation I shall be able to understand what 
causes children to ‘miss’ imitating older folks and why 
they get things all wrong when they try to imitate. Under- 
standing these things myself, I can help them. Knowing 
from this study of imitation about the models children are 
likely to imitate and how they progress from simple, overt 
models to the more complex, symbolic ones, I can help 
them better and try to guide their imitation of models so 
as to direct the growth and development of their person- 
alities. I am thinking about using my knowledge of imita- 
tion in all my contacts with children and in guiding the 
development of my own future ones.” 

Another student is impressed with the significance of 
imitation for personality integration. He says, “The proc- 
ess of imitation as a means to personality integration con- 
stituted the most significant phase of the semester’s work 
to me, because of its tremendous importance in transmit- 
ting to succeeding generations the accumulated culture 
of the past and because of the great potentialities it affords 
when applied selectively in enriching the personality con- 
tent. Its importance in personality development during the 
early formative years of child growth can hardly be over- 
estimated. By its conscientious application on the part of 
parents desirable models of normal and healthy behavior 
will be provided the child and will prove of inestimable 
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value in later years when the symbolic attitudinal behavior 
of the parents becomes truly significant to the offspring.” 

A third commentator on this aspect of the subject states, 
“The essential thing I learned . . . which had never oc- 
curred to me before—and if it had, it was incorrectly un- 
derstood—was the character building of a child due to 
the books he reads. I had never considered that the types 
of books a child reads would influence him to the extent 
that he could live in a world of fantasy. It had never oc- 
curred to me that fairy tales were in any way harmful, . . . 
and I had always taken fairy tale books for my niece from 
the library. In fact, it had never occurred to me to take 
anything else, as I thought intellectual books were too ad- 
vanced or too uninteresting for a child of her age. In my 
estimation this was the most important fact that I learned. 
It is very essential since sometime we shall have to supply 
reading matter to children we teach, if teachers, or to our 
own children, if parents. It seemed to hit the nail on the 
head in practicality.” 

Five students likewise emphasized the problems and 
methods of personality integration as of especial signifi- 
cance to them. One said, “The most essential things I 
learned .. . were concerned with the means and methods 
of personality integration and development, that is, the 
materials concerned with imitation and suggestion pri- 
marily. For one reason, this portion of the course opened 
up a new angle of viewing people, especially children and 
adolescents, and of explaining why they do some of the 
things they do in imitation; and also it brought out new 
methods of handling people, through the use of sugges- 
tion. Such material, I should think, would be of practical 
use in working with groups of people, particularly chil- 
dren and adolescents.” 

Another student states, “The importance of this study 
for me is related to practical life. The principles of imita- 
tion and suggestion can be easily carried over to every-day 
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uses, primarily in furthering my own development from 
this time on, and for use in the event that I become a parent 
some day. Of extreme value is the knowledge that the con- 
ventional model one presents to children—the make-be- 
lieve stories—and the models which I would probably 
have used had I not studied these principles of imitation, 
are far from being the most satisfactory kind to which to 
subject children. It is far better to use true-to-life situa- 
tions in story telling. It is better to use actual models, such 
as one finds in biographies, history, etc., in developing and 
integrating the personality of the child.” 

Although the criticism of the instinct theory is no longer 
a novelty for social psychology students, three of the mem- 
bers of this class listed it as the high light of the course. 
One of these declared, “The most essential thing I re- 
ceived from the course was a new slant on instincts and re- 
flexes. Being a psychology major I have run across this 
subject many times and had read many different theories 
concerning them. I thought I was ‘convinced’ on which 
theory was correct and would defend it confidently against 
any others, but through the text and lectures I finally be- 
came convinced and am inclined to agree with you.” 

Two students emphasized the importance of objectivity 
in behavior and in judgment, two more stressed the analy- 
sis of groups, two others the importance of the symbolic 
environment for control purposes, and two more the treat- 
ment of the psychology of art. One of these last said, “I 
once read over 25 books and many more articles in an at- 
tempt to discover what constitutes art. It seemed that there 
were as many opinions concerning it as there were authors 
in the field. The method of treating the subject in this 
course on social psychology presents an approach I had 
not encountered. It ties up the loose ends and does it simply 
and understandingly. A course in art from the standpoint 
of social psychology would be an interesting one.” 
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One student spoke of character analysis from the stand- 
point of his interest in dramatics. He said, “A knowledge 
of how a character has developed helps in the interpreta- 
tion of that character on the stage. Also, from the mate- 
rial presented in the script, one can draw, if he under- 
stands the principles, the background of the character he 
is studying; the probable types of models he has used in 
life. From this, then, it is easier to understand his relation- 
ships to other people in the play. These principles and 
functioning processes of imitation and suggestion, then, 
are SO important to me because they have become some- 
thing like models for me, and because they are of such 
great concrete practical value.” 

One student was much impressed by the discussion of 
prejudice, which she regarded as the most essential part 
of the course. She said, “I learned the psychological fac- 
tors in making prejudice: conditioning, stereotyping, 
propaganda, traumatic experience, differentiation of con- 
ditioning, generalization, acceptance of ready-made atti- 
tudes, scape-goat mechanisms, and economic competition. 
This was essential to me, because when psychologists have 
learned how and why we get our prejudices, they will be 
more easily able to control them. And since prejudices 
make up a good part of the average person’s intellectual 
repertoire, once we know how to rid people of these preju- 
dices we shall have done much to free and equalize men. 


Along with this I learned what the two facts of these prej- 


udices really were. I learned that the psychologists think 
one of the reasons there is a minute difference between the 
IQ’s of the white and Negro races is the unfairness of the 
tests and the fact that Negroes have had less opportunity 


' to develop. I learned that, contrary to popular opinion, 
_ Jewish people are not the captains of industry; neither are 
_ the majority of them communists. In order to set right the 
_ misconceived notions about minority groups, one must al- 
_ Ways have the true facts on hand. Sometimes... even these 
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do not change preconceived ideas, but at least that is the 
tool to use to set people to thinking straight.” 

One student thought he had profited most from the ex- 
planation of why men mostly appear to resist pressure to 
make them think about adjustment situations instead of 
reacting to them emotionally. Finally, one student said he 
considered the most essential thing he had learned from 
the course “was the various methods by which the individ- 
ual through /eadership can influence and guide others in 
society. This is true for two reasons. First, so that it would 
be possible for me to distinguish good from bad leadership 
and thus follow only those who have something worth- 
while to offer; and secondly, so that when and if I believed 
that I have something or the right idea about something 
I can apply those principles and be of service to society.” 

These forty-seven statements do not, of course, embody 
all the possible interests of students in what they learn 
from social psychology. Another group, similarly ques- 
tioned, might add some items of interest. But, because of 
the freedom of the students from any suggestion influenc- 
ing them in their choices, their emphases are significant. 
One of the striking features of their replies is the practical 
application they gave to them. It was quite evident that 
they desired that their knowledge should have significance 
for the management of their own lives and those of others 
for whom they had some responsibility. ‘Thus they con- 
centrated especially upon the control aspects and signifi- 
cance of knowledge. Among these aspects they attributed 
chief significance to an understanding of abstract princi- 
ples in our highly derivative society. They also stressed 
environmental controls, imitation and personality integra- 
tion, and the uses of suggestion. Perhaps there is in these 
choices of subject matter deserving emphasis some valid 
indication of what should properly be included in courses 
on social psychology in our colleges and universities. 





THE NEED FOR A SOCIOLOGY OF 
MILITARISM 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


Indiana University 


@ The present war has demonstrated in a striking, not to 
say alarming, way that the peoples of the democracies 
have been singularly ill informed and unrealistic concern- 
ing military matters, with respect to judging the strength 
both of their enemies and of themselves and their allies. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to understand why they have been 
surprised by all of the major campaigns of the war. The 
Polish campaign, the war in Norway and the Low Coun- 
tries and France, and the campaign in the Balkans—all 
were badly miscalculated. In each case the enemy was 
underrated. With respect to Russia, events were again not 
anticipated, but this time it was the strength of Russia 
that was underestimated, no doubt because of anti-Soviet 
sentiment and because of the interpretations of the Russian 
showing against Finland. The long series of sensational 
German victories led to the belief that the powerful Ger- 
man army, surrounded with a halo of invincibility even 
in the democratic nations, would in a matter of weeks 
achieve another stunning victory against the unloved Bol- 
sheviks. Actual events on this front constituted almost the 
only pleasant surprise of the war, but again it was a sur- 
prise; only a very few persons foresaw even approximately 
what was to happen. This constant state of surprise and 
shock is not complimentary to the peoples of the democra- 
cies. It indicates erroneous and unrealistic habits of 
thought concerning matters vital to the survival of a great 
nation. As Max Lerner said, 


We cannot live by power, and a culture that seeks to live by it becomes 
brutal and sterile. But we can die without it. The values that give life 
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its nourishment are the humanist values. But it is the community’s use 
of its own power, and its open-eyed confronting of what is involved in 
that use, that must clear the path of whatever obstacles stand in the way 
of working for those values. 


It is the thesis of this article that the social scientist has 
the opportunity and duty of helping to bring about this 
“open-eyed confronting” of the implications of power in 
the modern world through the study and objective analy- 
sis of military institutions in their social aspects and rami- 
fications. These institutions do not develop in a vacuum. 
Like other institutions, they are closely interconnected 
with the total social structure and reflect the weaknesses 
and strengths of a society and the attitudes it assumes 
toward them. It may be said that, just as societies have the 
criminals they deserve, so also do they have the armies 
they deserve. An attitude of indifference or hostility is 
bound to be reflected in the efficiency of the military in 
time of war. Military groups frequently show a tendency 
to deteriorate in times of peace and sometimes lose sight 
of their ultimate function of waging war. They may be- 
come involved in the promotion of their own interests as 
military men rather than in the technique of warfare, to 
say nothing of the effects of red tape and bureaucracy and 
automatic promotions. Reactionary opposition to neces- 
sary change among military men may result in fateful con- 
sequences, and the attitudes of military men are therefore 
a matter of grave concern. But as Alfred Vagts? points out, 
the democracies have ordinarily paid only negative at- 
tention to their military plants in peacetime without de- 
veloping an adequate philosophy or instruments of control 
of military policy. The creation of an intelligent and criti- 
cal public opinion on military affairs is an indispensable 
condition for the efficient control of the armies of demo- 
cratic nations. Objective study of matters relating to war 


1 New Republic, May 25, 1938, p. 71. 
2 Alfred Vagts, The History of Militarism, New York, 1937, pp. 166 ff. 
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and militarism by political scientists, historians, and soci- 
ologists ought to provide the basis for such an informed 
public opinion. 

The peoples of the democracies have tried to pretend 
that the brotherhood of man and eternal peace were ac- 
tualities rather than dreams. They oriented themselves in 
a world of wishful thinking in which they sought escape 
from the unpleasant fact that violence still plays an im- 
portant part in human affairs. War was hated, and the 
attempt to avoid it went little farther than emotional ex- 
pressions of revulsion or studious attempts not to think of 
it or study it.* Military men were regarded with suspicion 
as embodiments of a distasteful philosophy of violence and 
were often called “fascists.” They were thought of as para- 
sites who make their way by promoting war and war scares 
and by conducting raids on the public treasury.* The ac- 
tual structure of military organization is bound to reflect 
these attitudes. To an extent, the conservatism, caste isola- 
tion and pride, bureaucracy, and other features of profes- 
sional soldierdom also arise from this situation. 

The public attitude toward the soldier in time of peace 
led to a situation in which recruits to the army were often 
footloose, ne’er-do-well youths who could do nothing bet- 
ter. The army was regarded as a method of disciplining 
youths who could not be controlled by their parents, and 
as a means of keeping wild boys out of trouble. This was 
not true of all the recruits, of course, but it was true fre- 
quently enough, so that the character of our armed forces 
and the relation between officers and men were affected by 
it. The army’s conception of “discipline” may be based in 
part upon its efforts to deal with recruits of the type men- 


3 The disillusionment following the war of 1914-18 greatly strengthened this 
attitude. 


* This attitude is well illustrated by the titles of numerous articles and edi- 
torials in liberal periodicals dealing with such topics as “Big Navy Nightmare,” 
“How Much National Defense?” New Republic, January, 1940, and December, 
1938, 
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tioned. Such discipline would not be applicable, and 
might be dangerous if applied to the new conscript army 
which represents a cross section of the population and 
which is motivated by the factors connected with our be- 
ing at war. 

Perhaps the above situation may help to explain the fact 
that many sincere patriots have bitterly complained that 
democratic countries have undemocratic armies. Malcolm 
Cowley makes this assertion concerning the American 
army in the last war, and points out that the soldier in the 
ranks was not unaware of it when he sang, 


The officers get all the steak, 
Parlay Voo, 

And all we get is the bellyache, 
Hinkey Dinkey Parlay Voo. 


In the army, the army, the democratic army, 
They call you when they need you, 
And this is what they feed you— 
Beans for breakfast, 
Beans for dinner, 
Beans for suppertime ; 
Thirty dollars every month, deducting twenty-nine.® 


The caste character of officer groups in European coun- 
tries in the past has been well known. Our officer group is 
not selected on the basis of birth, but it would appear that 
much of the training in the social graces, and in etiquette, 
designed to teach the recruit to behave as “an officer and 
a gentleman,” has the same effect of producing a sharp 
social cleavage between privates and officers, and between 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers.* In times of 
war the resentments so produced have had the effect of 


5 Malcolm Cowley, “This Man’s Army,” New Republic, September, 1940. 

6 Frank C. Hanighen, “The United States Army,” Harper's Magazine, De- 
cember, 1940, pp. 7-8. See also Major M. Wheeler-Nicholson, “For a Modernized 
Army,” Harper's, March, 1941. 
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causing serious dissension in the ranks and even of causing 
the death of some officers at the hands of their own men, 
as, for example, in the revolutions in Germany and Russia 
after World War I. 

In that war the contrast between the ways of life of the 
two opposing coalitions was not so great as in the present 
war. It is therefore particularly striking that in the cur- 
rent war it appears to be true that the armies of the demo- 
cratic countries are in some respects less democratic than 
the armies of the antidemocratic fascist powers. For ex- 
ample, William Shirer has this to say in accounting for 
what he refers to as the “fantastically good morale” of the 
German army: 


... The great gulf between officers and men is gone in this war. There is 
a sort of equalitarianism. I felt it from the first day I came in contact 
with the army at the front. The German officer no longer represents— 
or at least is conscious of representing—a class or caste. And the men in 
the ranks feel this. They feel like members of one great family. Even the 
salute has a new meaning. German privates salute each other, thus mak- 
ing the gesture more of a comradely greeting than the mere recognition 
of superior rank. In the cafes, restaurants, dining-cars, officers and men 
off duty sit at the same table and converse as men to men. This would 
have been unthinkable in the last war and is probably unusual in the 
armies of the West, including our own.” 


It is an open question whether military men are any 
more conservative than other groups, but, regardless of 
this, it is still true that the conservatism of military men 
may very well lead to the destruction of their nation if 
they are suddenly called upon to fight a modern war for 
which they find themselves unprepared. This is what hap- 
pened to the French, and very nearly to the British in the 
present war. While the Germans and the Russians pre- 
pared for the present war, the English and the French ap- 
parently prepared for the last war, and not even very well 


7 William Shirer, Berlin Diary, New York, 1940, pp. 440-41. 
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for that. It is an extremely interesting sociological prob- 
lern to attempt to account for this conservatism and for the 
opposite attitudes assumed by Germany. 

Tom Wintringham, an English military man, critically 
analyzing what he called “remnants of the past,” which 
must be swept away before England can have an efficient 
army, states that English military thought has been to a 
large extent dominated by three myths:’ first, the myth of 
the man on horseback; second, the myth of the gentleman 
as a natural leader; and, last, the myth of the bayonet. The 
first of these myths has its sound historical basis in the fact 
that for a thousand years European warfare was domi- 
nated by the man on the horse. This fact came to be re- 
flected in the peacetime pursuits of English “gentlemen,” 
playing polo and hunting foxes, and in the love of horse- 
flesh which characterizes aristocracies in more than one 
country. Military leadership has been the monopoly of a 
caste, a matter of birth and social class, rather than ability. 
Wintringham states: 


In other words the root of the reluctance of the British Army to adopt 
modern methods of war lies in its snobbery. And this does not only apply 
to the love of horse-flesh (as compared with the skilled mechanic’s love 
of his machine) ; it also applies, for example, to our Territorial Army, 
whose officers have been chosen or have chosen themselves on a social 
basis.® 


The second myth refers to the fact that leadership in 
the British army has been regarded as the special preroga- 
tive of a noble class, and the third refers to emphasis upon 
hand-to-hand combat and the use of the bayonet, or “cold 
steel,” as the press likes to call it.*° This emphasis on per- 
sonal combat, with the attitudes it implies toward the 


8 Tom Wintringham, New Ways of War, Penguin Special, New York, 1940, 
p- 36. 

9 Ibid., p. 35. The author states that the “Charge of the Light Brigade” idea to 
a large extent dominates the British military training, p. 15. 

10 Jbid., pp. 38-42. 
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utility of long-range weapons, automatic fire, and gre- 
nades, is a survival of medieval military notions that pre- 
vailed among the knights of old, the forefathers of the 
present military caste in Europe. 

Alfred Vagts, in his sociologically oriented book, His- 
tory of Militarism,™ concurs in this analysis and general- 
izes it to apply to the European military caste generally. 
Vagts points out that, as the landed aristocracy of feudal 
times was overshadowed by the rise of the city-dwelling 
bourgeoisie, the dispossessed nobles found their main new 
source of employment in the standing armies of Europe 
which they eventually took over and regarded as their 
peculiar domain. In 1861, for example, on the basis of 
parity with the rest of the population of Prussia, the 
68,000 nobles should have held only 27 of the total of 997 
positions as generals and staff officers.** Actually, they 
held 799 of them. The noble officers were ordinarily hos- 
tile to nonnoble newcomers, and these parvenus were re- 
stricted to branches of the army such as the artillery corps 
or the engineering corps, which were regarded as inferior 
branches by the nobles. It is further pointed out that be- 
fore the war in 1914, 33 per cent of the nobles who were 
of age in Germany were officers, and that this occupation 
was their principal one, with those of landowner, agricul- 
tural administrator, and diplomat coming next in that 
order.** A somewhat similar situation existed in other 
European countries. 

The nobility of Europe, as pointed out by both Vagts 
and Wintringham, has become mainly ornamental; it does 
not exercise intellectual, industrial, or scientific leader- 
ship; and there is no reason to assume that it has a mo- 
nopoly of military talent. In fact, in the military field the 

11 Vagts, op. cit. 

12 Tbid., p. 201. 


18 Ibid., pp. 448-49. Vagts points out that, whereas 33 per cent of the German 
nobles were officers in 1912, in 1932 the percentage was only 1.17. 
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survival of such myths as those which Wintringham at- 
tacks has made the carriers of these myths dangerous ob- 
structions to military progress. The attitudes of the no- 
bility have likewise constituted a menace to the morale of 
large citizen armies which often fiercely resent this form 
of class domination as well as the incompetence of many 
of their leaders who hold their positions only because of 
birth. 

The progressive attitude of Russian and German lead- 
ers, in contrast to French and English military thought 
prior to the war, may perhaps be accounted for by revolu- 
tions in both of these countries, which either swept away 
the old nobility, as in Russia, or modified the monopolistic 
control exercised by this class, as in Germany. However, 
after the advent of National Socialism, it is interesting 
to notice that the main occupation of the Junker nobility 
again was that of officer. In 1936 the top positions showed 
the following percentages of nobles :** 


1 Field Marshal . . 100% noble 
5 Colonel-Generals . . 80% ” 
18 Generals. . . . . 33% ” 
56 Lt.Generals . . . 30% ” 
91 Major Generals . . 24% ” 
oh7 Ca cw hl le 


However, it was probably the influence of the National 
Socialists that brought about the changes in the structure 
of the German army that William Shirer commented 
upon. The struggle between the Nazi party and the army 
has been mentioned frequently. The revolutionary char- 
acter of German military practice and theory in the pres- 
ent war is undoubtedly in considerable part due to pres- 
sures exerted upon the Junker militarists by the Nazi 


party. 


14 Jbid., p. 449. 
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It is a matter of interest to the social scientist, and a 
matter of importance to our nation, to know to what de- 
gree the caste militarism of Europe has been transplanted 
to our soil, to know the structure of our own army, and to 
know the characteristics of the military mind. The prose- 
cution of war is not a matter that can be safely left in all 
its aspects to the professional soldier; it is a matter on 
which the general public can and should be informed.*® 


15 Cf. Hanighen, of. cit. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 
BASED ON A STUDY IN MINNEAPOLIS AND JACKSON 


ROBERT M. DINKEL 


Social Science Analyst 
Farm Security Administration 


@ The general purpose of this study was to determine the 
nature of the adjustment of the aged’ in Minneapolis and 
Jackson, Minnesota.? Adjustment in the sense herein used 
is a matter of activities and problems. More consideration 
was given in this study to the problems of old people than 
to their activities.® 

Two problems were selected in advance as ones likely to 
be of great difficulty to the sample group. These problems 
are relations with their children and old-age dependency. 
The two are, of course, interrelated. Whatever is done 
about one of them will probably have some influence on 
the other. 

The problems between aged parents and their children 
are looked upon as being largely new ones. It is our belief 
that in the past children had many social contacts with 
aged parents, usually respected them, and were willing to 
take care of them when in need.* These relations were 
based in large part upon a similarity in the moral values 
of the two generations, upon a strict code of family au- 
thority, and upon a rural environment characterized by 
primary-group activities in which the family tended to 


1 Persons who are 65 years of age or over are generally and for the purposes 
of this study considered as being aged. 


2 Jackson is a town of approximately 2,800 population. 


3 From the standpoint of the individual, problems are problems only when he 
considers them to be such. For a discussion of what constitutes a social problem, 
see Richard C. Fuller, “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 44:415-35, September, 1938. 

4 For a description of the family of the past, see Arthur Calhoun, 4 Social 
History of the American Family, 1919, and Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, Chapter XV. 
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participate as a unit. If this view is correct, an explanation 
of present unsatisfactory relations would seem to lie in a 
change in the former bases of adjustment between the two 
generations. 

It is our hypothesis that there has been such a change, 
which has left the aged members of the family with un- 
satisfactory social and economic relations with their chil- 
dren. The losses suffered by the old people, furthermore, 
have not been replaced by new forms of community or- 
ganization. 

Family histories were obtained from a group of 40 aged 
persons living in Minneapolis and Jackson.® These old 
people were so selected that comparisons could best be 
made of village with city residents, nondependents with 
dependents, and males with females.® In any one of these 
three comparisons, it was desired to control as many other 
important factors in the adjustment of the aged as possible. 

The first method of control was that of matching the 
cases in the compared subgroups on the two of the three 
factors of residence, sex, and economic status other than 
the one involved in the comparison itself. If the depend- 
ents were compared with the nondependents, for example, 
the two groups would be so set up that they would have the 
same sex and residence composition. 

The second method of control was that of limiting the 
group studied to persons who were (1) of the white race, 
(2) in good health, (3) living outside a public or private 
institution, and (4) the parents of one or more children." 
Thus, in making one of the three comparisons basic to this 

5 Assistance in making this study was received from the Minnesota Agricul- 


tural Experimental Station through Dr. Lowry Nelson of the Rural Sociology Di- 
vision and from the Work Projects Administration of Minnesota. 

6 The nondependents were persons who themselves or whose husbands either 
owned over $5,000 in real property or were earning at least $50 a month. The 
dependents were persons receiving old-age assistance. 

7 Persons in good health were those who were not deaf, mentally deficient, 
confined to bed with some illness, or otherwise so physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated that an interview of great length would be difficult or impossible. 
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study, there would be a total of six factors under partial 
control. 

The cases were obtained through random selection 
from the following sources: The dependent group were 
sampled from the old-age assistance files of Hennepin and 
Jackson counties. The nondependent cases of Minneapolis 
were taken from a trial sample of 507 households that had 
been selected in April, 1939, by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration as a part of their study of incomes in Minnesota. 
The nondependent cases of Jackson came from a census of 
the town that had been made in the fall of 1938 by one of 
the local organizations. 

Some important characteristics of the sample group 
are: (1) They range in age from 65 to 85 years. (2) They 
are almost entirely of German, English, and Scandinavian 
descent. (3) Five of the husbands were still gainfully em- 
ployed. (4) By the time of the interview, about 55 per 
cent had been widowed. (5) Half of the families had 
given birth to one to three children and the other half to 
more than three. (6) One family was Jewish, five were 
Catholic, and the rest were Protestant. (7) In four cases, 
the person interviewed was living in the home of a child. 
In 17 other cases, one or more of the children were living 
in the home of the parent. 

These sampled old people were each seen from three to 
five times, with the interviews usually lasting two hours 
and sometimes being four hours in duration.® In 20 of the 
cases, one of the children also was interviewed and asked 
questions similar to those asked the parent about the his- 
tory of the family.°® 

In order to get the history of their family from the aged 
persons, they were asked 40 general questions in a set 
order. These questions were used twice with slight changes 

8 The case histories average about 15,000 words in length. 


® Comparisons of the replies of parent and child enabled us to gauge the ac- 
curacy of the data. 
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in their phrasing: once for the family in which the old 
person had been reared and once for the family which he 
himself had reared.*° 

The sample group were encouraged to answer at great 
length, and what they said was taken down verbatim. Al- 
though a record was being made of the conversation, al- 
most all of the old people showed no reluctance to talk, 
seeming rather to enjoy reminiscing about family rela- 
tions.** 

The particular question of the willingness of the chil- 
dren to support their parents was considered of such spe- 
cial importance that a scale was constructed to measure 
this attitude. The scale is composed of 20 statements that 
were rated by 14 expert judges and that were tested for 
discriminative value by the Likert method. The items 
were graded according to the difficulties present in the sit- 
uation of giving aid. The scale was given to 1,324 college 
and high school students who were in attendance at several 
institutions throughout the Middle West. The sample 
group was so selected that it would include a large per- 
centage of Catholics and Protestants, rural and urban res- 
idents, and males and females. 

General adjustment: problems and activities. The 
sampled old people had many serious problems. From the 
check list of 45, they checked an average of six. Thirteen 
of the 45 were checked by 22 to 50 per cent of the group. 
Relations with their children and the conditions of eco- 
nomic dependency were problems that occurred frequent- 
ly and occasioned much worry. 

, The women were distinguished from the men of the 
sample by having more activities connected with home or 
10 The subjects were questioned also about their attitudes toward old-age 


— and were asked to check their activities and problems from a list of 45 
of each, 


11 Reliability was estimated by comparing replies to a question that was asked 
during two interviews spaced more than a week apart and by comparing prob- 


lems checked on the list of 45 with those described in answer to general family 
questions. 
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church and by having more problems arising out of rela- 
tions with their children and other people. The problems 
of the men, on the other hand, tended to be those associated 
with the loss of gainful employment. 

The dependents in comparison with the nondependents 
had fewer activities and more problems. They showed less 
work, less money for small necessities, less respect from 
their children, and more worry over their means of support. 

The city old people had fewer activities and more prob- 
lems than the village residents. The urban group were 
characterized by less work, less respect from other people, 
and greater dissatisfaction with their physical environ- 
ment. The rural group gardened to a much greater extent 
and had many more social activities. 

Social relations with children. The social relations of 
the subjects with their children were judged to be unsatis- 
factory, because the two generations disapproved of each 
other’s way of living and because there were many overt 
conflicts between them.’? During the old age of the par- 
ents, there were 168 conflict situations, or an average of 
four and a half per case. In 16 of the cases, or in 40 per 
cent of the total group, these conflicts had led to a serious 
break in normal family relations. 

Thirty-six per cent more of the women than of the men, 
said that their children considered them old fashioned. 
The women reported an average of two more conflicts per 
case than did the men. In 30 per cent more of the cases of 
women than of men there was serious conflict with the off- 
spring. 

Only small differences were found between dependents 
and nondependents and between city and village residents 
in their social relations with children. 

12 For our purpose, a conflict has been defined as any situation in the rela- 
tions of parents and children that was of a continuous nature, that involved a dis- 
tinct subject matter, and in which one generation was openly critical or otherwise 
explicitly antagonistic toward the behavior or attitudes of the other. These con- 


flicts differed in degree from minor disputes to situations leading to estrangement 
of parent and child. 
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Economic relations with children. Economic relations 
between the sampled old people and their children were 
also judged to be unsatisfactory. Many children were un- 
willing to give assistance, and usually the parents did not 
want to have to take it if it were to be offered. With regard 
to living with their children, 90 per cent of the subjects 
said that they preferred to be by themselves. In their dis- 
cussion of the matter, they revealed a fear of unsatisfactory 
conditions and showed an awareness of many potential 
conflicts in the situation. 

That old people in general no longer have the psycho- 
logical security that comes from being assured that they 
will get whatever help they may need from their children 
regardless of the circumstances or whims of the moment 
was shown by the results of the attitude scale. Only be- 
tween one fourth and two thirds of the students, depending 
upon the difficulties present in the situation, believed in 
giving support. 

Catholics more than Protestants and rural residen 
more than city dwellers accepted the responsibility of chil- 
dren for the care of the aged parents. The average differ- 
ences among these groups on the 20 statements of the scale 
were: (1) Catholic and Protestant college students 17 per 
cent; (2) rural and urban college students 7 per cent; and 
(3) rural and urban high school students 21 per cent. 

Changes in family organization. ‘The explanation of 
the unsatisfactory social and economic relations between 
the aged parents and their children to a large extent can 
be traced back to the rapid changes in our culture that 
have taken place since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

According to the subjects, when they were reared as 
children, family authority tended to be autocratic in na- 
ture and children did not defy openly the commands of 
their parents. The value system of that time was said to 
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have had work as its core with thrift a closely associated 
virtue. Social life was largely that of the primary group. 
As a result, parents were said to have usually known where 
and with whom their children were. 

In rearing their own children, the subjects said that they 
had relaxed the type of authority under which they had 
been trained. Persuasion was reported in many cases to 
have been substituted for command. New values were 
taken up by the children. The parents thought they had 
become a money-spending, work-free group, who less 
often attended church, more frequently drank liquor, 
often went with companions not known by the family, and 
returned home at an hour considered too late by their 
parents. 

Having been thus reared under different sets of values, 
the two generations maintained their own views of what 
was proper and moral as the years went on. Even after the 
children had grown up, however, the parents tried to get 
them to accept the old values. The children, in turn, being 
accustomed to freedom of expression through the relaxa- 
tion of authority when they were young would criticize the 
views of the parents. From these differences arose many 
conflicts. Dependency of parents upon children was espe- 
cially likely to lead to trouble because the different ways 
of thinking and acting would then rub most closely against 
each other in a situation made tense by the emotional and 
economic obligations involved therein. 

Soctal organization outside family. The losses in so- 
cial relations and in economic security that have befallen 
some of the old people as a result of the changes in the 
family have not been adequately replaced by new forms of 
social organization. 

Almost all of the dependents and about 70 per cent of 
the nondependents had the following objections to old-age 
assistance: They did not like the law which requires chil- 
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dren when able to give support. They strongly criticized 
the lien which is taken upon a small homestead when a 
grant is given. They thought the amount of money given 
was too small to provide a comfortable plane of living. Fi- 
nally, they did not like the attitude of administrators that 
the grant is one of charity instead of being a deserved right 
of the old person. 

The subjects did not find any great satisfaction of their 
social needs in formal organizations, for they participated 
only to a small extent in the usual agencies and institutions 
of the community and only a few clubs or other groups 
existed for their special interests. While some of the vil- 
lage residents obtained such satisfaction in the informal 
groupings of the community, it is probable that the city 
group were unable to do so. The social organization of the 
two communities, therefore, did not provide the necessary 
conditions for the social adjustment of their old people. In 
the country as a whole, however, there have been many 
recent developments that are in this direction. 

Conclusion and recommendations. It is unlikely that 
the sampled old people will be able to find the satisfaction 
of their social needs or a high degree of economic security 
in relations with their children. They should, therefore, 
seek to lessen their emotional and economic dependency 
upon them as much as possible. In order to replace these 
losses of the aged, the communities should endeavor to aid 
old people in building special interest groups of their own, 
should make more flexible the facilities of the community 
that can be used for their recreation, should provide lead- 
ership to develop a program for different levels of physi- 
cal and mental capacity, and should work toward psycho- 
logical as well as subsistence security in old-age assistance. 





THE SCIENTIST IN HIS CULTURE 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


@ The scientist, like everyone else, behaves in total situa- 
tions of which he is himself an integral part. The motives 
that drive him, the stimuli that attract him, the barriers 
that frustrate or stimulate and challenge him, and the cre- 
ative intelligence which achieves for and directs him are 
also a part of that total situation, working not as separate 
but as interdependent factors. 

The evolving situation. The total situation of which 
the scientist finds himself a part does not evolve in a vacu- 
um. It is a total groupal-situation with a past through 
which it has come and a future into which it is evolving. 
The scientist thus lives in the dimension of social time with 
the past flowing through him into tomorrow. He imagi- 
natively participates in the history of the past, works in 
the present situation with all its problems, and anticipates 
some aspect of the evolving future in his attempts at dis- 
covery. And, since his own total life-situation evolves in a 
total groupal-situation as it evolves, his contribution as a 
scientist is the result of learning in a configuration of the 
past, the present, and the future involving the interplay 
of psychological and cultural factors as they impinge up- 
on and work in and through him as a member of a group.’ 

The configuration of past, present, and future. The 
present is a powerful factor in determining the problems 
upon which the scientist will expend his energies. The 
present World War, for example, is pushing the social 
sciences into the background, and scientists everywhere 
are exercising their ingenuity in the deadliest of the tech- 
nologies. When hostilities cease, however, the social scien- 

1 These factors are outlined in chapters I and II of my Creative Factors in 


Scientific Research (Durham: Duke University Press, 1941), and elaborated and 
developed in later chapters. 
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tist, already looking forward to winning the peace, may 
come into the picture. The factors in the configuration 
coming out of the past and the cultural factors interactive 
with psychological factors in the individual scientist are: 
(a) the elemental data necessary to the multicombinations 
that take place in either technological or social discoveries 
and inventions; (b) the hampering factors of stubborn er- 
rors that have developed and persisted in various aspects 
of culture;? (c) the “major premise” of the “culture men- 
tality” out of which emerge the philosophical and the 
methodological assumptions underlying all scientific 
method ;* and we might add also (d) the cultural defini- 
tion of goal-values that makes certain inquiries seem worth 
or not worth pursuing.‘ 

The scientist as a participant in his culture. As sug- 
gested above, culture not only provides the scientist with 
the elemental data necessary to the multicombinations that 
take place in technological and social discoveries and in- 
ventions but also provides him with the hampering factor 
of stubborn errors that have developed and persisted in va- 
rious aspects of culture and with the “major premise” of 
the “cultural mentality” which supplies him with many 
of his philosophical and methodological assumptions, 
whether he is aware of this fact or not. And it is an inti- 
mate participation of the individual in a culture of which 
he is not objectively aware that robs him of his objectivity 
when he tries to understand culture groups other than his 
own. But this unconscious participation is opposite the 
dramatic participation by which the scientist is enabled 
sympathetically to “take the role of the other” and to get 
into the life of “out-groups.” The latter type of participa- 


* Charles A. Ellwood, Cultural Evolution, New York, 1927, pp. 113-20; cf. 
Morris Jastrow, The Story of Human Error, New York, 1936, pp. 1-2. 

3 P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, four volumes, New York, 1937- 
41, Volume I, Chapter II; Volume II, chapters IV-VII. 

* William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology, Boston, New York, 


1940, pp. 817-19; cf. F. E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1928, 
Chapter I. 
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tion is the way out of the personal equation into objectivity 
and insight. The scientist, however, has not always escaped 
from unconscious participation in the prevailing men- 
tality. 

Because of subjective submergence in the scientist’s own 
culture, historically, objectivity in the science of social re- 
lations has lagged far behind objectivity in the physical 
sciences. But, if we are to believe Levy-Bruhl, primitive 
man was not given to objectivity in either the physical or 
the social realm. Levy-Bruhl inferred from his compara- 
tive method of study that early preliterates had little ca- 
pacity to distinguish between thought and emotion, sub- 
ject and object, perceiver and perceived.’ The savage 
therefore lived submerged in a mystic unity with his 
group, with physical nature, with the flora and fauna, with 
his totem and his tools—in short, with everything about 
him. Because he could not distinguish shadow from sub- 
stance, dream from fact, hallucination from reality, per- 
sonality from name, or an object from its emotionally con- 
ditioned “collective representation,” the primitive man 
lived by a “law of social participation” in a mystic identity 
with other things, imagining himself, for example, as be- 
ing himself, a leaf, a wolf, or another person all at the 
same time.® 

J. E. Boodin believes that Levy-Bruhl’s theory of prim- 
itive mentality exaggerates the distinction between the 
native and the modern occidental mind, which, he says, 
likewise unconsciously accepts its fundamental contradic- 
tions. He points out that the racial myth, ego-identification 
with the state, the flag, the cross, the Eucharist are found 
in the modern mind, and that “mystical participation is 


5 L. Levy-Bruhl, How Natives Think (translated by Lilian Clare), New York, 
1925, dhentens II- Ill; cf. Levy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality (translated by Lilian 
Clare), New York, 1923, pp. 29-33. 

ee Natives Think, pp. 82 ff., and The Soul of the Primitive, by the same 
autbor. 
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not limited in any case to savage societies, nor does this 
psychology offer any peculiarities.”* 

The scientist in the present. Professor Boodin is right. 
Of course, lack of objectivity has been a great barrier to 
the progress of knowledge in physical science, as is dem- 
onstrated by the opposition given by men of science to 
their fellow scientists; but the degree to which this de- 
ficiency clouds the minds of men who otherwise could be 
creative intellects in social science is surprising. Today the 
capitalistic investigator establishes a science of capitalism, 
while the communist does the same thing for communism. 
Postrevolutionary psychologists in Russia, for example, 
quoted Lenin as an unimpeachable scientific authority in 
psychology.* Opposite the Russian the Nordic struts and 
“offers his biceps to be felt” and his “chest to be thumped” 
as the Atlas of civilization. German Aryanism drives out 
such Untermenschen as Einstein and Freud as it dedicates 
its diving Stukas, tanks, Flak artillery, and its alliance 
with the little “yellow Aryans” to the attempt to eliminate 
the democracies from the world. In general, the imperial- 
istic exploiters of “backward peoples” have had “scien- 
tific’ backing from subjectively participant Karl Pear- 
sons, who feel that their own “superior” racial stock 
“should go and completely drive out the inferior race!’”® 
But Pearson’s fellow countrymen are now amazed at the 
devastating racial theories of men like Gauch and Gun- 
ther in Germany.”° 

But the social scientist is in a particularly difficult po- 
sition in the present. He lives in a world that pits force 
against force; a world in which “objective truth is less 


TJ. E. Boodin, “The Law of Social Participation,” American Journal of Soa- 
ology, 27:30, 1922. 

8 See particularly the contribution of K. N. Kornilov to Carl Murchison 
(editor), Psychologies of 1930, Worcester, 1930, pp. 243-78. 

®P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, New York, 1928, pp. 
260-61, quoting Karl Pearson. How the Pearsonian “soul” must be disquieted by 
the Japanese! 

10 For examples, see quotations in Ruth Benedict, Race, Science, and Politics, 
New York, 1940, pp. 9, 10, 30, 212. 
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important than cultural stimulation”; in which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, truth is of no consequence or of negative value. 
In such a world the social scientist, when essentially objec- 
tive, may have to hide the fact and become a thread in 
“the tail of a political kite” in order to keep out of jail. 
Objectivity in Nazified Germany is criminal. “All are 
carried away with the intoxicating conquest of Europe. 
The era is one of exuberant excitement. ... [Even] mathe- 
matics should be taught, not as a ‘general’ reality, but pri- 
marily in relation to present political . . . life.”** And 
Aryanism is the only doctrine that the “scientist’”’ can pro- 
pound outside a concentration camp. 

For scientists everywhere to become subject to like 
domination in the present crisis would, of course, mean 
the destruction of the very foundations of everything but 
sheer folly and cruelty for tomorrow. Upon the freedom 
of the scientist in the present depend his contribution to 
rationality and his very existence as a scientist in the fu- 
ture. 

The scientist and the future. If the social scientist is to 
be a factor in “winning the peace” after the whole world 
has “lost a war,” his escape from the subjectivity of naive 
participation in the values of the moment and from the 
bondage of political pressure is absolutely essential. That 
escape cannot be achieved, however, by isolation in an 
ivory tower of pure science which is insulated from all 
concern with values. It is foolish to imagine that the scien- 
tist can be objective in a postwar world in which “objec- 
tive truth” is a negative value. While it is possible to 
“teach mathematics . . . [without] relation to present po- 
litical life,” the man who tries to teach social science 
without discovering and laying bare the scientific founda- 
tions for a world in the future in which he will be untram- 
meled in the process will find eventually that he cannot 


11 Eugene Lerner, “Pathological Nazi Stereotypes Found in Recent German 
Technical Journals,” Journal of Psychology, 13:179-92, 1942. 
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even use mathematics or statistics for any other purpose 
than to prove the validity of the status quo. 

Thus the freedom of the scientist in the future depends 
upon his recognition of democratic principles in the pres- 
ent. But the present “folkways” of some sociologists oper- 
ate to prevent them from becoming concerned with such 
principles, paradoxically, because of the fear that such 
concern will rob them of scientific freedom. When we 
become bound by a scientific tradition, however, we are 
no more free than we would be as “the tail of a political 
kite.”?? The real scientist is as free from one dogmatic 
creed as another, even when that dogma parades itself as 
the very distillate of the scientific attitude. 

To grapple with the problems of the present and the 
future, as the author has written elsewhere, the scientist, 
who never really escapes concern with either, must be free 
from both social and methodological restraints in the dis- 
covery of truth. 


Sorokin has shown that fluctuations in the cultural mentality [Sorokin’s 
position itself may be colored by the fact that he was reared in the Greek 
Orthodox Church] have a tendency to carry science along with them. 
Hence, science at one and the same time is likely to suffer from both social 
and methodological injurious restraints. For, in a sensate culture, for 
example, the focus is on physical science, and even the social sciences are 
likely to be viewed in terms of the physical. Likewise, values are relative 
to sensate desires, and science concerns itself only with the means for the 
satisfaction of such desires as prevail when it is applied. But the trends 
are in the direction of freedom in the thoughtways of American social 
scientists ; and also toward the recognition of values. . . . As to the trend 
in the direction of freedom in the thoughtways, it may be said that the 
“folkways” of the physical science tradition are proving to be too rigid 
to be scientific in the social sciences and, like the folkways in general, 
too uncritically accepted and applied by those fearful of philosophy to 


12 For recent representative statements of opposing viewpoints on the relation 
of sociology to ethics, see Howard E. Jensen, “Science and Human Values,” Sci- 
entific Monthly, 53:258-66, 1941, and George A. Lundberg, “The Future of the 
Social Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, 53:346-59, 1941. The latter, as a patriotic 
man, would be willing to die for democracy. Yet he is quite sure that science can 
do nothing to validate it as a principle. 
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become the universal thoughtways of American social scientists, who, for 
the most part, have less fear of the intellectual. As to the trend toward 
the recognition of values, we may recall [for example, the positive interest 
manifested in that direction in a number of articles in recent issues of 
the Scientific Monthly, as well as elsewhere] .1% 


In his Social Function of Science, John Desmond 
Bernal has well expressed the attitude of scientists, every- 
where, who are unbound by either unbending “scientific” 
tradition or political pressure, and the attitude that is 
necessary to maintain the existence of the scientist in the 
future; of a culture in which the scientist can exist. He 
writes: 


. . . Science, conscious of its purpose . . . can become a major force in 
social change. . . . But science, unaware of its social significance, becomes 
a helpless tool in the hands of forces destroying its very essence, the spirit 
of free inquiry. To make science conscious of itself and its powers it 
must be seen in the light of the problems of the present and of a realizable 
future. It is in relation to these that we have to determine the immediate 
functions of science. . . . It is the function of science to study man as 
much as nature . . . to discover social needs. The tragedy of man has too 
often lain in his success at achieving what he imagined to be his objects. 
Science . . . should be able to determine far more clearly which are the 
real and which are the more fantastic elements of personal and social 
desires. Science brings power and liberation, just as much by showing 
the falsity and impossibility of certain human aims, as by satisfying others. 
In so far as science becomes the conscious guiding force of material civili- 
zation, it must increasingly permeate all other spheres of culture.14 


Science, however, cannot “permeate all other spheres 
of culture” so long as the scientist, as a subjective partici- 
pant in the evolving situation, is dominated by his culture. 
But not to take an objective part in the evolving situation 
is not even to know what it is. 


13 Austin L. Porterfield, of. cit., p. 264. As to the recognition of values, see 
further examples in L. J. Carr, Delinquency Control, New York, 1940, p. 289; R. 
S. Lynd, Knowledge for What, Princeton, 1939, the final chapter; Constantine 
Panunzio, Major Social Institutions, New York, 1939, p. 338; Charles A. Beard, 
quoted approvingly by Lundberg, Komarovsky, and McInerny, Leisure: A Subur- 
ban Study, New York, 1934, pp. v-vi; C. A. Ellwood, Methods in Sociology, Du: 
ham, 1933; and Joseph Mayer, Social Science Principles in the Light of Scientific 
Method, Durham, 1941, pp. 10-11. 


14 London, 1939, pp. 410-11. 
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HOBBIES IN WAR AND PEACE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


I 


@ A hobby is a type of activity to which a person devotes 
a part of his leisure time. It is activity in which he is great- 
ly interested and which he finds fascinating. It is unremu- 
nerative, although some persons develop their hobbies into 
an occupation. It calls forth effort spontaneously. It often 
obtains rapt attention for periods of time and arouses a 
new zeal in life. A hobby is a type of activity to which one 
gives time irregularly; it may be laid aside even for 
months or years at a time. As a rule, it is highly personal, 
although some hobbies are also enjoyed because of their 
social aspects.” 

As leisure-time activities hobbies are of special value to 
all convalescent or somewhat incapacitated people. They 
afford activity for idle hands. They orient restless minds 
on something worth while.? 

Many hobbies are therapeutic in their effects on those 
who give attention to them. They are therapeutic for sol- 
diers who are recuperating, and they keep the home peo- 
ple, the elders and others, from undue worrying about ab- 
sent relatives across the seas. They build morale among 
both soldiers and civilians. 

A hobby has been distinguished from a fad in that it is 
“something you do because you freely want to,” while a 
fad is “something you do because other people do it.”* On 
the other hand, an avocation is something you do regular- 

1 The limitless variety of hobbies is well illustrated by the advertisements in 
Hobbies, a monthly magazine published in Chicago, now in its forty-seventh year. 
_ ®Asa rule, a hobby calls for overt activity. Reading is not a hobby, but read- 
ing followed by a classification of the personalities that one reads about is a hobby. 


SE. E. Calkins, Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses (New York: Leisure 
League of America, 1934), p. 10. 
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ly; a hobby commands attention irregularly and spasmod- 
ically. 

Hobby comes from “hobby horse,” a childhood play- 
thing, which is ridden with great gusto at irregular inter- 
vals. A “hobby horse” goes back to “merrie England,” to 
the one horse among many real horses, to the one which 
ambled and danced and pranced along. 


II 


Hobbies today are represented by four kinds of activi- 
ties, as pointed out by E. E. Calkins.* The first and most 
common type the world over is that of collecting things. 
The variety of things collected is endless; the range almost 
as wide as reality. 

Perhaps collecting stamps is the most common example 
of hobby collecting. It is so popular with boys that when 
they grow up they retain their interest, and a few make the 
collecting of stamps a major interest of life. Collecting 
dolls is a joy of girlhood; collecting coins appeals to boys 
and men. Collecting match covers, useless as it appears to 
be, is a hobby from which some persons derive a surprising 
degree of enjoyment. “United Matchorians” is the name 
of an organization of match-cover collectors. Collecting 
jokes is common, but collecting jokes on oneself gives some 
people especial pleasure and perhaps therapeutic help. 

A second type of hobby is doing ordinary things, but 
doing them in an extraordinary way. There are persons 
who specialize, for example, on raising roses “for their 
own sake and for their home’s sake.” By giving constant 
care and special attention to their roses, they develop supe- 
rior rose gardens and derive dual enjoyment therefrom, 
enjoyment from the roses and enjoyment from the praise 
they receive from their friends. Again, the therapeutic re- 
sults may be noteworthy. 


4 Loc. cit. 
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The third type of hobby springs from the second; it is 
the making and creating of useful, of beautiful, and of 
unique objects. An occasional hobbyist who raises roses 
may begin to cross varieties and be rewarded with a hybrid 
of special beauty. Photography is a well-known hobby of 
the creative type. Attention to lighting effects or to com- 
position or to special subjects may result in pictures that 
are works of art. Boys and their elders, too, who specialize 
in making boats or airplanes indicate how handicrafts are 
truly a great field for the creative hobbyist. 

The fourth main field of the hobbyist is that of studying 
things. One business man studies astronomy, buys a four- 
inch telescope, and with other amateurs forms an astron- 
omy club. It is reported that the members of the National 
Button Society collect buttons bearing slogans (type one, 
namely, collecting), and that they study the history of re- 
gions through the stories that the buttons represent (type 
four, namely, study). Here is a new form of regional 
studies, and one that over a period of years might even sug- 
gest important data for the academic historian to investi- 
gate. A young man of the writer’s acquaintance is an ama- 
teur herpetologist and derives pleasure from his hobby of 
studying reptiles. Quite different is the hobby of collecting 
expressions of public opinions on particular subjects and 
then of analyzing these. Such a hobby possesses real social 
value in times of both war and peace. 


III 


The sociology of these four kinds of hobby activities is 
receiving increasing attention. Several writers have hit 
upon different aspects of the sociology of hobbies. Other 
Possibilities are only now coming to the fore, and perhaps 
others will occur to the reader. 

1. A hobby makes a person interesting, as suggested 
by E. E. Calkins.* It meets the requirements of the ancient 


5 Ibid., p. 12. 
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saying that to be interesting one must be interested in 
something. As a person becomes interested in something, 
life in turn becomes interesting to him, and he to other 
persons. His hobby takes his center of attention away from 
himself and centers life outside himself and outside his 
worries and his woes. 

The timid person loses his timidity and the reserved 
person his reserve to the extent that each develops fascinat- 
ing hobbies. An interest in interesting hobbies gives an 
interesting topic of conversation. The person who is un- 
able to talk because of self-consciousness talks freely when 
he becomes hobby-conscious. The reserved person snaps 
out of his reserve and loses himself in the intricacies of a 
stimulating hobby. 

2. A hobby makes the hobbyist’s home interesting. It 
has been pointed out that the difference between a conven- 
tional home and an interesting home is the evidence of a 
hobby. A dull home is one in which the occupants have no 
hobbies. A hobby gives a home “the distinction that makes 
it a home,” says W. G. Robinson, and a hobby is “the dis- 
tinguishing feature that impresses you as you enter the 
door or hall.”* A home without a hobby is not a home but 
a habitation. 

3. A hobby makes old age interesting. Without hob- 
bies old people are often problems, but with them they 
turn youthful again. Without hobbies old people are rest- 
less and irritable; with them they are active and pleasant. 
Hobbies renew the youth of retired persons no longer 
wanted in their usual occupations. 

Hobbies make old age something to be anticipated with 
pleasure. They are life-giving to those to whom life seems 
hardly worth living. They slow up the processes of aging. 
It is the wise person who in middle life develops three or 
four hobbies with which he can enrich his old age and 


6 W. G. Robinson, Recreation, 31:242. 
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make himself a joy to his relatives and friends. If insur- 
ance gives financial security to old age, then hobbies give 
personality security. It has been suggested that “a well- 
chosen hobby goes on forever.” 

It is reported that when Calvin Coolidge retired to 
Northampton, Massachusetts, he found time dragging on 
his hands. He went to his office every morning, but he 
found little of interest to him. He came home, but what 
should he do? He went to the basement to watch the jani- 
tor shovel coal. He had no vital hobbies. How different 
the closing years of his life would have been if he had care- 
fully selected three or four hobbies! 

4. Hobbies make life interesting to incapacitated 
young persons. Hobbies are lifesavers for convalescent 
soldiers. Anyone who is normally strong and active but 
temporarily laid up physically finds his salvation in spe- 
cific hobbies. A person whose mind is active when his body 
is restricted for any reason has a way out via appropriate 
hobbies. 

5. Hobbies offer a release from strain. Given proper 
opportunity in time, they may prevent nervous break- 
down. They offset the strain of war for those who must 
stay at home and who worry about loved ones in distant 
and dangerous places. 

War makes correspondence irregular and letters far be- 
tween, although they may come in bundles. War makes 
long waiting spells between messages from men in the 
service. War sometimes brings false reports of deaths; it 
furnishes an atmosphere in which worried people with 
strong imaginations easily magnify dangers and fall vic- 
tims of their fears. 

Hobbies .are antidotes to worry, fear, nervousness, at 
least in a great variety of circumstances. Hobbies change 
too much thinking and too much worrying into a better 
balance of personality. 
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6. Hobbies are therapeutic. Some persons suffering 
from shell shock, from prolonged privation, from incapac- 
itated minds but active bodies may under scientific care 
and direction find needed adjustment in hobbies, such as 
handicraft work. Some persons besieged by mental con- 
flicts or inferiority complexes or other powerful tensions 
and misapprehensions may find release in the correct hob- 
bies. 

Physicians, psychiatrists, and psychiatric social workers 
are utilizing the hobby technique as a solvent for mental 
tensions and restrictions of many types. The intense in- 
terest that is engendered by many a hobby is exactly the 
release that is needed in helping a person help himself. 
The zeal that is possessed in a hobby activity and the live- 
ly anticipation of continuing with one’s hobby are often 
effective personal forces leading to rehabilitation of a dis- 
organized personality. 

7. The social uses of hobbies equal in importance the 
personal values. Only in recent years have the social uses 
received deserved attention. Many hobbies begin in per- 
sonal interest and end in unexpected social usefulness. 

A woman who collects dolls uses them to illustrate fash- 
ions in dress. One collection portrays French fashions in 
dress over a period of fifty years. At the present time she is 
exhibiting this collection in department stores, thus at- 
tracting numbers of women; and then she sells war bonds 
and stamps in addition to telling the story of her collec- 
tions of dolls.’ 

A young man began the hobby of collecting all kinds of 
samples of wood. In his state of Florida there are many 
kinds of trees, and this man developed a literal museum of 
woods. People came to see the collection, and he became 
an authority on woods, especially on those subtropical 
woods which resist destruction by boring insects, by de- 


7 See Hobbies, June, 1942. 
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structive plant life, and by minute forms of animal life. 
He was drafted into the army and was assigned to the 
shipbuilding industry, where his knowledge could be used 
in building naval vessels that would withstand the ravages 
of tropical life and weather. 

A Southern boy began to collect books for Negro youth. 
At first he obtained books from friends and then he wrote 
to five names selected from a magazine. He asked each to 
send a book, but if not a book then a two-cent stamp so that 
he could write to someone else. Four did not reply, but 
the fifth sent him 1,000 books. Out of pine trees he built a 
cabin for the books, and he named it Faith Cabin Library. 
He continued his hobby, and according to a recent report 
has succeeded in establishing 28 Faith Cabin libraries for 
Negro youth in the South. 

A woman having some spare time each day and desirous 
of doing something useful learned to translate informa- 
tional articles into Braille for the blind. Only two pages a 
day could she translate into Braille, but the quantity of her 
work now surprises even herself. With the advent of war 
she turned her skill into translating into Braille materials 
that are appropriate for soldiers blinded in war. 

The summary of hobbies in war and peace runs as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Hobbies are useful ways of spending a portion of 
the 2,000 leisure hours that each person has each year. 

(2) Hobbies are significant because of the zest, often 
new zest, which they give to life. 

(3) Hobbies afford a balance to personality, especially 
if well chosen. Quiet hobbies are needed for people living 
or working in noisy surroundings; outdoor hobbies for 
people working indoors, and vice versa; active hobbies 
for desk workers; lively hobbies for people working at 
routine tasks; varied-activity hobbies for people living a 
dull and monotonous life; headwork hobbies for people 
engaged in handwork, and vice versa. 
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(4) Hobbies make the old young and the incapacitated 
well again. 

(5) Hobbies are of inestimable therapeutic value. 

(6) Unsuspectingly many hobbies prove to be of mar- 
velous social value. 

(7) Hobbies can be carried on at little or no expense, 
with limited resources at hand. One man has built bridges, 
even the Eiffel Tower, in miniature with toothpicks, and a 
woman has made rubber coats with the squares from cast- 
off automobile inner tubes. 

(8) The preceding points denote the importance to 
every person of having at least three or four hobbies. 

(9) A further implication is the need for hobby guid- 
ance. The choice of an occupation may need to be supple- 
mented with some degree of selection in hobby activity. 
Casualness and fortuitousness may well remain the pre- 
rogative of hobbies, and yet guidance in hobby activity 
will have an increasing place in personality development. 


Hobbies develop undeveloped phases of personality. They 
satisfy unsatisfied longings of personality. They give bal- 
ance to imbalanced personality. They give sparkle to dull 
personality, and they rejuvenate fading personality. They 
accomplish these results not entirely by hit or miss or by 
accident but by natural logic and science. 





AN ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


PAUL MEADOWS 
Northwestern University 


@ An age of crises, bringing reform and revolution in 
their wake, ought to find the study of social movements’ 
not only interesting but fertile as well. This predictive as- 
sumption obtains today, for the psychological, economic, 
political, and historical investigations of social movements 
abound. Indeed, the analysis of social movements, as a type 
of collective behavior, seems to be exceptionally fruitful. 
Whether the subject is reform or revolution, contempo- 
rary or historical, fact-finding investigators in the many 
social disciplines have amassed a considerable body of in- 
formation about at least four phases of social movements. 
One contribution to the analysis of social movements 
has centered around leaders and leadership groups. An- 
other direction of research has considered the strategic or 
dramatic situations emergent in the life history of social 
movements—riots, insurrections, scandal, intrigues, con- 
spiracies, betrayals, schisms, subversions, and so forth. A 
third series of data is oriented around structural aspects of 
social movements—groups, institutions, legislation, ad- 
ministrative changes. A fourth type of studies has sought 
to delineate the development of the movement as a whole, 
with the intention of denoting stages, directions, and types 
of economic, political, or other processes. For the sociol- 
ogist, the ever-increasing store of historical materials 
about social movements has become almost an embarras 
de richesse. 
_ 1 Definitions and classifications of social movements in general will be found 
in: R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1924), 
pp. 874 ff.; C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, Introduction to Sociology (1935), 
pp. 677 ff.; S. A. Queen, W. B. Bodenhafer, E. B. Harper, Social Organization 
and Disorganization (1935), pp. 641 ff.; H. E. Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” 


pp. 221 ff. in R. E. Park, ed., Outline of the Principles of Sociology (1939). This 
Paper deals chiefly with movements of protest and reconstruction. 
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Such an abundance of data does not, however, occasion 
for the sociologist quite the embarrassment at present 
which it formerly did. The fear of attempting scientifical- 
ly to utilize the data of history has been dealt with by many 
competent critics of historical relativism.’ This is not the 
place to restate the case for the sociological utilization of 
historical materials. Briefly, however, the case has hinged 
on a wholesale denial of the relativists’ claims (1) that 
historic “events” are completely unique, unrelated, and, 
therefore, not subject to scientific enterprise, (2) that it is 
not possible to know fully historical “events,” and (3) 
that, as a result, historical knowledge is either invalid or 
relative, so that in either case scientific research which 
proposes to use such data is out of the question. The case 
for the sociological use of history*® not only denies the va- 
lidity of these propositions, but proceeds, first, to show that 
events can become, through the removal of time and space 
marks, scientific categories and, second, to focus attention 
on the repeated and hence expected traits of these events. 
If this repetitive aspect can be established in a temporal 
flow of events, then a sociological generalization can be 
made. If recurrence is found to be a function of the rele- 
vance or causality of events within a given event-struc- 
ture, or of events dependent on a given event-structure, 
then a sociological law can be demonstrated. If the event 
itself is nonrecurrent, some element of it or in its total con- 
text is recurrent: to discover the latter becomes part of the 
task of the scientific enterprise. The sociological utiliza- 

2 The best, most complete critique of historical relativism is that by Maurice 
Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge (1938). Excellent defenses 
of the sociological utilization of historical data are to be found in: R. Bain, 
“The Concept of Complexity in Sociology,” Social Forces, $:222-31, 369-78, 1929- 
30; A. C. Benjamin, Introduction to the Philosophy of Science (1937), I; L. L. 
Bernard, “The Development of Methods in Sociology,” The Monist, 38 :292-300, 


1928; M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (1931), Book III. 


3 On this point, see especially H. Becker, “Constructive Typology in the Social 
Sciences,” American Sociological Review, 5:40-55, 1940; Becker, “Fields and 
Problems of Historical Sociology,” pp. 18-34 in L. L. Bernard, Fields and Methods 
of Sociology (1934); T. D. Eliot, “The Use of History for Research in Theoreti- 
cal Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 26:628-36, 1922. 
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tion of historical data is not to be regarded, then, as less 
“scientific” than scientific undertakings using any other 
types of data. 

It is not being suggested here that the materials on social 
movements have been neglected by sociologists, for meth- 
odological or other reasons. As a matter of fact, many 
courageous and excellent attempts have been made. Some 
investigators have sought to find a typical sequence in so- 
cial movements.* Another group has tried to formulate 
other typical patterns in social movements. A third group 
of investigators has interpreted the bases for the emer- 
gence of social movements.° These formulations of sequen- 
tial and other patterns as well as of the roots of social 
movements are most valuable, but they are not sufficient. 
The sociological analysis of social movements calls for 
more numerous and more inclusive studies, embracing the 
highly varied and multifold details which such a subject 
affords. Perhaps a more systematic set of categories of 
analysis would be helpful. 

Fundamentally, the sociological analysis of social move- 
ments is a search for untformities (1) of processes (i.e., 
“natural history,” typical sequences, developmental pat- 
terns, adjustment mechanisms, dynamisms), (2) of func- 
tional relationships (i.e., causes and effects, conditions and 
consequents, means and ends), and (3) of structures (i.e., 
groups, institutions, social controls, and so forth).* The 


_ *For example, see the literature on revolutionary social movements reviewed 
in the present writer’s “Sequence in Revolution,” American Sociological Review, 
VI, December, 1941. In addition, for sequential and other patterns of social 
movements, the following are very suggestive: G. L. Coyle, The Social Process in 
Organized Groups (1930); J. Davis, Contemporary Social Movements (1930) ; 
Ellis Freeman, Social Psychology (1936), pp. 378-86; J. L. Gillin and F. W. 
Blackmar, Outline of Sociology (1930), pp. 408-10; J. O. Hertzler, Social Prog- 
ress (1928), pp. 122-23. 

5 This problem has been most adequately treated in the case of revolutiona 
social movements; however, religious social movements have not been neglected, 
a8 witness the extensive bibliography in the fields of psychology and the history 
of religions. 

®An outline of the possible uniformities in the case of revolutionary social 
movements may be found in the present writer’s “Revolution as a Field of Social 
Research,” Sociology and Social Research, 25:457-59, 1941. 


















chief difficulty in discovering similarities and continuities 
in social movements lies in the recourse to indices, to cri- 
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teria, to measurements, and to categories lacking in preci- 
sion and wanting integration. It is not satisfactory, for ex- 
ample, to rely on such general and overlapping, if not 
truly vague, terms as esprit de corps, morale, operating 
tactics, traditions, rules.‘ A much simpler procedure, con- 
cise enough to make distinctions and popular enough to 
be understandable, may be found in the categories: 


“bases, 


” & 


purposes,” and “methods.”* Like democratic 


government, a social movement may be said to be “of” 
(bases), “by” (methods), and “for” (purposes) the “peo- 


ple.” 


The bases of social movements are to be found in those 
elements in the society, objective and subjective, which 
provide the context of the movement. The objective ele- 
ments include the total situation in all of its institutional 
and, more widely, cultural aspects. And the objective basis 
of social movements is found in all those factors contribut- 
ing to the emergence of the critical situation; crisis is the 
soil for the luxuriant growth of movements. All social 
movements are functions of critical situations.® The sub- 
jective basis of social movements consists of all those state- 
ments of values (philosophies, objectives, measures, spe- 
cific demands) which arise in the crisis situation and find 
increasing acceptance as the logical imperatives of the 
situation. These sets of elements constitute the real power- 
nexus of the movement. The power devices of a movement 
are as strong and enduring as the cultural compulsiveness 


of its issues. 
“Purposes” may be used as a second analytic category 


7 For example, cf. H. Blumer, of. cit. 


of social movements. This category defines the group for- 





8 A valuable and undeservedly neglected study of contemporary revolutionary 
change which uses these analytical categories with marked success is H. F. Simon, 
Revolution, Whither Bound? (1935). 

® For an elaboration of this thesis, cf. the present writer’s “Situational Dialectic 


of Revolution,” Social Forces, XX (March, 1942). 
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mations which emerge to give body to, to make modifica- 
tions in, to actualize, and to terminate the social move- 
ment. The social group serves as the focus of the move- 
ment, as its vehicle, as its originating and modifying cen- 
ter, as the mode of its definition and redefinition. The so- 
cial movement may be expressed through and identified 
by a single group, or by many of them. It often happens 
that the objective basis of the movement is so diverse, so 
extensive, so frustrating to a huge variety of goal-orienta- 
tions, so pregnant with possibilities and protests as to give 
rise to successive restatements of values to be secured or 
preserved: radicalism, liberalism, conservatism, reaction. 
Whatever the issue, the group serves as the nucleus of the 
formulation and declaration of the purposes of the move- 
ment. 

In turn, the group is the matrix of the methods of the 
social movement, that is, of the social control techniques 
used to realize the goal as defined in the purposes. These 
controls are classifiable into three types.*® First, the ideo- 
logical controls are intended to justify the movement; they 
may include any symbolic device from systematic philos- 
ophy to concrete cues; but in any case they serve as rally- 
ing cries. Second, the procedural controls are developed 
to establish the movement in power. They may range all 
the way from the peaceful and nonviolent actions of mobs 
and crowds, through the organizational tactics and strate- 
gies of the groups (e.g., coups d’etat, bribery, fraud, coup 
d@’authorité) , to the institutional controls of elections, de- 
crees, declaration of state of emergency or of war, and so 
forth. Third, the configurative controls of the social move- 
ment serve to execute or administer the policy as formu- 
lated ideologically or otherwise and as established by the 
above-mentioned procedural instrumentations. Configur- 

10 This classification of social controls, suggested by the present writer, has 


been utilized illuminatingly by J. Farrington, “The Techniques of Revolution” 
‘unpublished master’s thesis, Washington University, 1937). 
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ative controls include (1) propaganda in the widest mean- 
ing of that term, as well as (2) such institutional adapta- 
tions as may be found in political, economic, religious, or 
civil legislation, in the development of administrative ma- 
chinery, or in the formulation of constitutional or legal 
reorganization, and (3) what may be termed “cultural” 
techniques—ideological sanctions, learned and emotional 
discussions of all sorts, overt symbols of social change, rit- 
ualistic and ceremonial devices and procedures. 

These index points in the history of social movements 
form the basis of a comprehensive classification of and 
generalization from behavior in social movements—the 
basis, in other words, of sound sociological theory and 
prediction which would avoid the unilateralism and par- 
ticularism of many studies. They should, moreover, be use- 
ful in saving the sociological study of social movements 
both from the charges of illustrative utilization of histori- 
cal data and from the complaint of the complexity and 
subtlety of the data. 





THE WORLD VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY—VI 


JOHN ERIC NORDSKOG 
The University of Southern California 


@ A PACIFIC CHARTER has been suggested repeatedly by 
various Asiatic and Oriental peoples who have good rea- 
son to believe that the Atlantic Charter does not apply to 
them. The Atlantic Charter is so named, of course, because 
it was written and signed on the Atlantic Ocean, but there 
is common opinion that its zone of influence is limited to 
the Atlantic. In the earliest public appraisal of the instru- 
ment by Prime Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt, it was by implication rather than by specific mention 
that the Atlantic Charter was to be a Pacific Charter as 
well. On August 21, 1941, President Roosevelt took the 
view that under the Atlantic Charter all nations would 
have equal opportunity to attain freedom and the benefits 
of the Charter. On August 25, 1941, Churchill gave away 
no military secrets, but threatened Japan that in the event 
of war being undertaken by Axis powers in the Pacific 
the British would range themselves on the side of the 
United States. More particularly, Churchill and Roose- 
velt at that time regarded the real theater of war as in the 
Atlantic and in Europe, and Churchill pledged help to 
all nations under Nazi domination. The guilty nations 
would be forced to disarm, but not England and the 
United States. The policies of Great Britain since then 
have not been such as to reassure the Pacific countries of 
coverage under the Atlantic Charter, and this was one of 
the major issues raised for consideration after Wendell 
Willkie’s tour of the Far East. 

President Roosevelt, in response to Willkie’s speech, re- 
iterated that the Atlantic Charter was in effect a World 
Charter, and thus indicated that no Pacific Charter would 
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be necessary. The British attitude in the Indian question, 
however, has been inconsistent with the Atlantic Charter, 
and Churchill recently committed himself against any 
dismemberment of the British Empire. Apparently, the 
British Empire hopes to come out of this war intact. On 
the other hand, if the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
are to be applied universally, there would be required 
considerable change, even dismemberment, not only for 
the British Empire, but also for the Dutch, French, and 
other imperial powers. In some respects, American influ- 
ence in foreign regions would be affected. Once the war 
is over, Axis imperialism would face similar dismember- 
ment and reorganization in terms of the Charter. Nations 
liberated from Axis domination would regain their pre- 
war status of sovereignty, and such peoples would be al- 
lowed to choose the form of government under which they 
wish to live. Disposition of the colonial question would 
remain a delicate problem for several empires to solve, 
and, to date, the British attitude has been inconsistent with 
several of the famous Eight Points of the Charter. Brief- 
ly, the essence of the Charter is incompatible with im- 
perialism. 

Assuming that the Atlantic Charter is indeed a World 
Charter, then a Pacific Charter would not be necessary. 
The one document would by itself be a twentieth-century 
Declaration of Independence applicable alike for all na- 
tions and peoples. Assuming instead that the Atlantic 
Charter is not universal and that a Pacific Charter might 
be brought into being, what would be gained by the latter? 
For one thing, it would serve to clarify the status of Asi- 
atic and Oriental peoples who wish to be regarded as 
equally sovereign with other leading powers in any forth- 
coming world organization fostered by the United Na- 
tions. Furthermore, it would provide a new basis for 
countries now in subordinate or colonial position, as India 
is to England, to demand independence. There would be 
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an element of continental or regional solidarity to aid 
whole populations worthy of independence and self- 
expression. 

Since the attitudes of the British, judging from the 
Cripps Mission, pronouncements of Churchill, and the 
action of the government in general, have been inconsist- 
ent with the Atlantic Charter, the subscribers to that docu- 
ment are being told very nicely that they had better take 
the Charter seriously right now and begin to practice ac- 
cording to its principles. It will not be enough for the 
United States and England (or the British Empire) to 
use the Charter as their own Declaration of Independence 
against the Axis. If Asiatic and Oriental peoples cannot 
receive their due under the Atlantic Charter, they pro- 
pose a Pacific Charter to force the issue. 

BUREAUCRATIC POWER has been mounting in this coun- 
try in our all-out effort to carry on the war. In the organi- 
zation of the War Production Board, with its complex 
and highly detailed ramifications into every nook and 
cranny of American economy, the ultimate in bureaucracy 
may appear to have been reached. On the other hand, 
where could bureaucracy be felt more completely and di- 
rectly than in the rationing of gas, rubber, and food? 
There is no question that the rationing of food is necessary, 
once Administrator Leon Henderson has broken the func- 
tion of the price system in our economy and once hoarding 
has caused shortages. It is not our purpose to discuss the 
need for rationing, however. The point of interest for the 
moment is that the organization for national rationing of 
any commodity is frightfully costly. There are several 
millions of government civilian workers on the payroll, 
besides many more who serve incidentally without com- 
pensation. As more articles for civilian consumption are 


added to the list for rationing, the staff necessarily will 
grow larger. 
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Bureaucratic control usually tends to become complex, 
involved, inefficient, and excessively burdensome in cost, 
all to be borne by the people. Furthermore, bureaucracies 
have tended, throughout history, to become new vested 
interest groups difficult to remove from power. The fate 
of peoples under bureaucratic regimentation may be ob- 
served all over the world today, yet we are heading in the 
same direction. Occasionally words of warning or of re- 
sentment against bureaucratic interference appear in our 
press, as farmers, business men, nurses, or others speak 
their mind. Even in Congress we note protest, to the extent 
that certain members have aired the desirability of re- 
turning to Congress some part of the power given to the 
chief executive of the nation. In Washington circles there 
has been a real battle to determine whether military con- 
trol should prevail over all production in the country or 
whether civilian control (such as it is) may continue. 
Surely it should not become necessary in this country to 
turn the entire civilian population over to be dominated 
by a military hierarchy. That, for years, has been the situ- 
ation in Japan with its Shogunate, the result being that 
the Emperor reigns but does not rule. In this country, sov- 
ereignty rests, at least in principle, with the people. How 
far we would have strayed from the path of democracy if 
a military bureaucracy were to rule over us! 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY NEWS ITEMS 


University of Arizona 

Dr. Frederick A. Conrad is continuing his studies of the population 
structure of cities of 10,000 and over with special reference to the age 
groups under 15 years of age. He has pushed this study through for 1,077 
cities, showing percentages of change—increase or decrease—by geo- 
graphic divisions and regions. Dr. E. D. Tetreau, Professor of Rural 
Sociology, has recently completed a study on seasonal and year-round 
farm labor requirements in Arizona. The title of the manuscript giving 
asummary of the material is “Wanted: Man Power for Arizona Farms.” 
Professor Tetreau is also working on the question of the impact of war 
on some Arizona communities. 


University of Oregon 

Dr. Philip H. Parsons, head of the Department of Sociology, has _re- 
turned to resume his administrative and teaching duties. He is working 
on several manuscripts: one deals with the prospects of civilization; an- 
other, “Rock of Ages,” is the attempt to show the role of religion in con- 
temporary life; and the third is a revision of his text on Modern Social 
Problems. Dr. E. H. Moore is devoting time to the study of migrants. 
Dr. L. S. Bee is studying community problems. An excerpt of his studies 
in this connection will appear in a mimeographed report published by 


Cornell University. Dr. Samuel H. Jameson is doing work in the field of 
social theory. 


Mills College 


Ruth Gillard, Instructor in Economics and Sociology, was an exchange 
professor to the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
during 1941-42. Dr. Lyda Gordon Shivers took her place at Mills. 


The State College of Washington 


Dr. Delbert C. Miller has taken a leave of absence to work in the Per- 
sonnel Division of the Sperry Gyroscope Company for the duration of 
the war. Dr. Henry J. Meyer is on leave to work for the War Labor 
Board for the duration. Dr. Gordon H. Armbruster, who was at Olivet 
College last year, has accepted a position as Instructor in Sociology in 
the department. Dr. Joseph Birdsell, Instructor in Sociology, spent the 


summer studying and writing in the Peabody Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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University of Washington 

Robert W. O’Brien, Instructor in Sociology, has been appointed Na- 
tional Director of the Student Relocation Committee, which has charge 
of selecting qualified American-born Japanese students for admission to 
colleges and universities in the Midwest and East. Shotaro Frank Miya- 
moto, Associate in Sociology, is the recipient of a predoctoral S.S.R.C. 
fellowship for field training in problems of the Japanese evacuation from 
the Pacific coast. David B. Carpenter, Associate in Sociology, is now re- 
ceiving training in the United States Navy Japanese Language School, 
which is located at the University of Colorado. Dr. Jesse F. Steiner’s new 
book, Behind the Japanese Mask, will be published by Macmillan about 
December 1. Dr. Steiner taught at Stanford University last summer. Dr. 
Calvin F. Schmid, who was employed as principal research analyst in the 
Statistical Division of the Wartime Civil Control Administration in San 
Francisco, has returned to the University. The W.C.C.A. had charge of 
evacuating more than 110,000 Japanese from Military Area 1 and part of 
Military Area 2 of Washington, Oregon, California, and Arizona. Svend 
Reimer has resigned to accept a position as assistant professor at Cornell 
University. Mrs. Laile Eubank Bartlett, who formerly had charge of the 
sociology courses at Marietta College, is assisting with the introductory 
course this year. 


University of Redlands 

Dr. Glen E. Carlson has been teaching extension courses for the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division and has offered a course for 
graduate nurses at the Los Angeles General Hospital. In addition, he has 
been working with the local defense council and with the probation and 
police departments of San Bernardino, studying delinquency problems. 


Pomona College 

Dr. Ray Baber taught at Mills College during the summer; and Dr. 
William Kirk has rendered service to the War Department in connection 
with Formosan affairs. 


Linfield College 

Dr. William C. Smith spent the summer with the American Red Cross 
as Assistant Field Director at Fort Lewis, Washington. He contributed 
an article on “Minority Groups in Hawaii” to the September issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. He also 
contributed a chapter on “Communication” to an introductory textbook 
in sociology under the editorship of Dr. Elmer Pendell of Pennsylvania 
State College, published by the Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Whittier College 

Dr. David Henley is on leave during the academic year 1942-43, doing 
organizational work for the American Friends Service Committee in the 
southern California area. Dr. Manford H. Kuhn, for the last five years 
on the staff of the University of Wisconsin Extension Division, is taking 
his place. Dr. Kuhn’s dissertation at the University of Wisconsin was on 
“Psychoanalysis and Social Science.” Recently he contributed two chap- 
ters, ‘““Assortative Mating and Marital Stability” and “The Engage- 
ment,” to the symposium on Marriage and the Family, edited by Hill and 
Becker and published by D. C. Heath and Company. Dr. Charles B. 
Spaulding is acting head of the Department of Economics and Sociology. 


The University of Southern California 


Five persons completed the work for the Doctor of Philosophy in Soci- 
ology during the academic year 1941-42. Floyd Pollock, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Fort Lewis Branch of the University of Colorado, wrote 
a dissertation on “Navajo-Federal Relations as a Social-Cultural Prob- 
lem” ; Leopoldo T. Ruiz, of the Research Staff of the Economic Warfare 
Board, Washington, D.C., “Development and Solution of Certain Socio- 
economic Problems of the Philippines with Special Reference to the Pres- 
ent Cooperative Movement”; Clifford Carey, Regional Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A., with headquarters in Milwaukee, “Current Practices in 
Group Work”; Edward McDonagh, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Southern Illinois Normal School, “Social Phases of the Group Health 
Association Movement in the United States”; and Pearl E. Clark, Dean 
of Women, Chaffey Junior College, ““The Social Unadjustment Problems 
of a Selected Group of Junior College Girls.” In addition, fourteen grad- 
uate students received the Master of Arts degree with sociology as the 
major subject. 

The Sociology Luncheon Club meets twice monthly to discuss various 
sociological topics. The discussions are often led by faculty members, but 
a 100-per-cent participation by the students is frequently achieved. The 
Alpha chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta opened its twenty-second year in 
October with Drs. David Henley (Whittier), George M. Day (Occi- 
dental), and John E. Nordskog (Southern California) discussing social 
phases of India’s problem. 

The American Council on Public Affairs has published a pamphlet on 
Democracy by Discussion by Dr. E. S. Bogardus. His book, Sociology, has 
been translated this past fall into the Serbian language, and his Funda- 
mentals of Social Psychology appeared in 1942 in its third edition. Dr. 
Bessie A. McClenahan has had two articles published recently: “Social 
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Causes for Declining Neighborhoods” in Social Forces and “The Nature 
of a Community” in How to Know and How to Use Your Community, a 
special bulletin published by the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, 1941-42. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE FAMILY IN A WORLD AT WAR. Edited by Smonm Matsner Gruen- 
BERG, Director, Child Study Association of America. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942, pp. 298. 


This book is a symposium of articles by outstanding writers in line with 
their respective points of view and professional interests. For example: 
Paul V. McNutt, “The Home Front and the National Defense” ; Louise 
Stanley, “Science of Nutrition at the Home Base”; Edward C. Linde- 
man, “The American Family; Flexible and Resilient”; Lewis B. Her- 
shey, ““The Impact of the Draft on the American Family” ; Pearl S. Buck, 
“At Home in the World”; James S. Plant, “Emotional Strains in Time 
of Crisis” ; and Eleanor D. Roosevelt, “Attitudes of Youth and Morale.” 
Two articles deal with Great Britain: one devoted to children and the 
other to the subject of the work of women in that country. Altogether 
there are twenty articles, including the introductory one written by the 
editor under the title, ““The Family—War or Peace.” 

The book is a valuable one as indicating the range of problems, the 
variety of trends, and the nature of activities affecting the family and the 
child at home as well as the man in the services in wartime. In the edi- 
tor’s foreword, the keynote is struck in these words: “Now it is the 
family that gives or withholds that inner strength which people need in 
facing danger and uncertainty. The family gives or withholds that cou- 
rageous love of life which greets the unknown as a challenge and makes 
defeatism impossible. It is the family too that nurtures those gentle vir- 
tues which make it possible for men to live and work together in peace and 
harmony.” 

The appendices add valuable materials, such as “A Children’s Charter 
in Wartime,” by the Commission on Children in Wartime, U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. B.A.MCC. 
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HOW TO TEACH CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION. By C. Maurice 
Wietinc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, pp. 206. 


The first part of this book, composed of five chapters, gives a brief view 
of the principles and history of cooperation. The second part contains a 
distinctive contribution. In eight chapters the author reports on con- 
sumers’ cooperation and the school curriculum. Among the topics are 
these: a survey of the extent of teaching consumers’ cooperation in the 
United States; consumers’ cooperation in state courses of study, in indi- 
vidual schools, and in the colleges. Patterns of curricular organization 
are given, and suggested units of study on consumers’ cooperation are 
presented. 

This survey indicates the size of the task that consumers’ cooperation 
faces; it suggests many “next things” to do; it depicts the inadequate be- 
ginnings that have been made; and it serves as a basis for educational 
work by all who are really interested in the welfare of the consumer. 
The important experiments now under way in teaching consumers’ co- 
operation will prove to be valuable guideposts for all who are concerned 
about making our democracy more realistic. E.S.B. 


DEMOCRACY BY DISCUSSION. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. xvi+59. 


Is “Democracy by Discussion’’ a peacetime luxury, or is it also a war- 
time necessity? Dr. Bogardus shows clearly that problem solving can be 
speeded up through the deliberative process, provided skilled leaders give 
direction to the discussion. Discussion groups are more urgently vital to 
democracy in wartime than in peacetime. What are the different kinds 
of discussion groups? They include forums, round tables, panels, listen- 
ing-discussion, informal groups, reading circles, correspondence circles, 
and advisory groups. Ordinary committee meetings are discussion groups. 
At their worst they may be useless and boresome, but if properly con- 
ducted, as Dr. Bogardus indicates, they may become real round-table 
discussions and arrive at common objectives. The origin, organization, 
and direction of discussion groups are indicated. Simple and workable 
Ways are suggested to make discussions valuable as a basis for democratic 
and cooperative effort. Genuine understanding is of great importance in 
mobilizing people for social action. Discussion groups, if wisely directed, 
may lead people to a fundamental grasp of problems in all their dimen- 
sions, engender the democratic spirit, make significant contributions to 
movements involving planned social change, and stimulate cooperative 
and original thinking as distinguished from imitative thinking. 
M.H.N. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. Fdited by Reusen Hua and Howarp 
Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942, pp. xxvi+-663. 


This textbook is chiefly a tool book designed for college courses to help 
students prepare for marriage and its responsibilities. ‘Twenty-seven con- 
tributors prepared the bulk of the materials. The group includes such 
well-known writers as Read Bain, Howard F. Bigelow, James H. S. 
Bossard, Niles Carpenter, Thomas D. Eliot, Mabel A. Elliott, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Joseph K. Folsom, Willystine Goodsell, and Harriet R. 
Mowrer. The book is divided into seven parts, dealing, respectively, 
with the contexts of family life, preparation for marriage, the physical 
factors of marriage, marriage interaction and certain phases of family 
administration, problems of parenthood, family disorganization, and pros- 
pects for the future. 

There are many advantages in having a group of specialists prepare 
the material, for no one person is sufficiently acquainted with the various 
aspects of marriage and family life to be an authority on each subject. 
The difficulty of achieving any semblance of unity is not to be minimized. 
The editors and contributors followed a prearranged unified plan, even 
as to the selected readings and topics for discussion or reports, which 
gives the volume unity in spite of the wide range of topics treated. 

M.H.N. 


GLIMPSES INTO CHILD LIFE. By Rose Zeuics. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1942, pp. xviii+-442. 


This book aims to help parents understand their children, particularly 
those who are about twelve years old. It also gives parents a better picture 
of the school and of its work with children than they have had before. By 
a series of tests and by the use of statements from children, the author 
offers observations regarding a wide spread of topics, such as the timid 
child, attitudes developed in the home, learning to listen, the effect of 
the child’s emotions on his learning, the child’s letters, the child and 
democracy, the child’s racial attitudes, the child’s ambitions, the child’s 
hobbies. 

The author draws many conclusions and offers helpful advice to par- 
ents on many parent-child problems. For example: give children as much 
freedom as possible, but tie freedom with responsibility; nagging is an 
expression of inability to solve a problem; discipline is experience that 
leads to personal growth, social adjustment, or both; an attitude of cour- 
age to face reality and adjust to the situation rather than to go to pieces 
should be part of every child’s training. This practical book deserves to 
be read carefully by all parents of small children. 
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CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Henry W. THursTon. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 235. 


The author was formerly head of the Department of Child Welfare 
at the New York School of Social Work. The subtitle, “Progressive 
Changes in Our Perspectives,” indicates the historical emphasis. Types 
of delinquencies “from mischief to murder” are cited by references to 
personal observations or to newspaper items. Causes are analyzed by 
references from published statements of representative writers. They in- 
clude such items as malnutrition; poverty; physical, emotional, and men- 
tal defects; parental attitudes and home conditions; racial factors; de- 
linquency areas and adult example; inadequate schools and teachers; 
movies and sensational press. The author points to the conclusion, ““There 
is no single cause for delinquency, but rather as many and as varied 
causes as for successes.” 

In Part II the subject is “Treatment.” Procedures are frankly criti- 
cized, and the author points to the importance of the utilization of many 
community agencies both for treatment and for prevention. Juvenile de- 
linquency is viewed as a community problem which must be faced by the 
individual citizen as well as by the professional child welfare worker. 
The book adds little that is new to the treatment of juvenile delinquency 
but gives a summary of some aspects of historical changes in attitudes 
toward the juvenile delinquent, in appreciation of causal factors, and in 
methods of social treatment. B.A.MCC. 


PROPAGANDA BY SHORT WAVE. Edited by Harwoop L. Cumtps and Joun 
B. Wurrton. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. viii+355. 


This book was written by members of the staff of the Princeton Listen- 
ing Center, reporting the “findings made through months of monitoring, 
transcribing, translating, and analyzing short-wave propaganda.” The 
major topics are: Radio in International Politics, by Whitton and Herz; 
The Theory and Strategy of Nazi Short-Wave Propaganda, by Jacob; 
Britain Speaks, by Katz; The Structure of Rome Short-Wave Broad- 
casts to North America, by Fox; Paris-Mondial, by Mathieu; Atrocity 
Propaganda, by Jacob; Techniques of Persuasion, by Fried; and Ameri- 
ca’s Short-Wave Audience by Childs. The material is exceedingly valu- 
able for students of the radio and of propaganda. The pages are crowded 
with concrete materials, carefully organized and presented in an un- 
biased manner. M.H.N. 
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AMERICA’S OWN REFUGEES: Four Million Citizens on the March. By 
Henry Hn Coxiumns, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941, 
pp. 323. 


This well-written, attractively printed and bound volume is a passion- 
ate appeal in behalf of the nomadic Americans who in reality constitute 
an estimable new minority group. Mr. Collins is deeply affected with the 
“good earth” philosophy and writes concerning the trials, tribulations, 
and aspirations of the migratory agricultural folks. He offers a formid- 
able array of economic discriminations against the farmers and severely 
criticizes the agricultural policy of the national government. In a pessi- 
mistic note, he sees the accentuation of monopoly rather than its antici- 
pated breakdown. At times the author sounds not only like a mouthpiece 
of geographic determinists but like an exponent of economic determinism. 

In five parts and sixteen chapters, this migratory movement is preferred 
to the “dry rotting at home and subsisting on hopelessness or relief.” 
Basing his analysis on the data offered by witnesses before the Tolan 
Committee of the House of Representatives investigating the interstate 
migration of destitute citizens in 1940, Mr. Collins observes signs of an 
“economic disorder,” “planlessness,” and a prospect for a “stunted pos- 
terity.” In spite of this dark picture in the background, the author ap- 
preciates the “spunk” of the migrating Americans and hopefully looks 
into the future wherein unnecessary migration will be reduced, the plight 
of the migrant on the road will be improved, and his resettlement will 
be finally achieved. 

This volume offers some flesh-and-blood material in the form of brief 
excerpts from case histories of migrants. The style is direct and crisp. 
Many “smart sayings” add color and arouse favorable emotions in be- 
half of the “new gypsies of the modern world.” Although one or two 
brief illustrative cases in each migrant category are not necessarily con- 
vincing data for objectivity, accepting them as being typical, the book 
should fire the imagination of the reader and create a deeper insight as 
to the nature of the plights to which this minority group is being 
subjected. SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 
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DRIVES TOWARD WAR. By Epwarp CuHace Totman. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1942, pp. xv-+-118. 


Professor Tolman begins his psychological analysis of war by noting 
very frankly his biases. ‘These are conditioned by his being an American, 
being a college professor, and having certain personal idiosyncrasies. As an 
American, he has grown up in an atmosphere of reasonable nationalism 
and a belief in international intelligence; as a college professor, he has 
led a relatively secure existence with a large degree of freedom to think 
and to do; and, personally, he has been brought up with an “extreme and 
even neurotic disgust” toward war. Confessing all this, he begins his 
analysis by reciting Peter Drucker’s thesis that western European society 
since the beginning of the Christian era has been dominated by four suc- 
cessive “myths” of the ideal man, namely, the Spiritual Man (early Chris- 
tian idea), the Intellectual Man (Renaissance idea), the Economic Man 
(nineteenth-century idea), and the Heroic Man (present-day Fascist 
idea). To these Professor Tolman adds one that must now be made to 
appear, the Psychologically Adjusted Man. This ideal can be made to 
appear only when society recognizes the necessity of allowing full develop- 
ment of man’s psychological needs with due attention to proper balance. 
Then will society become concerned with the welfare of all its members. 
Six constructive principles in accordance with this have been marked. 
They are: (1) the recognition of the satisfaction of the basic biological 
needs; (2) the acceptance of the utility and appropriateness of the self- 
assertive and collective techniques; (3) the reduction to a minimum of 
the self-abasive techniques so responsible at present for repressions; (4) 
the encouragement of food identification with parents or other respon- 
sible authorities ; (5) the direction into useful channels of group loyalties ; 
and (6) the redirection of these into channels other than war, say against 
hostile nature. How all these principles may be worked out is not as yet 
clear even to Professor Tolman, but he is right in stating that, someway 
or other, solutions must be found if the world is not to return to savagery. 
The Psychologically Adjusted Man will most certainly be welcomed. 
Omitted is any discussion of how best to insure a plan for providing that 
all those born hereafter shall be capable of attaining psychological adjust- 
ment. ‘The question may also be asked: Why is the Socially Adjusted Man 
omitted ? The discussions are not only stimulating but challenging. 

M.J.V. 
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AMERICA IN TRANSITION. By Joun A. KinNeMAN and Ricnarp G. 
Browne. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942, pp. xv-+-581. 


This is a timely book, presenting an excellent objective treatment of 
the social changes that are confronting United States citizens of the pres- 
ent. The social changes are vivified by a series of contrasts, the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century furnishing the contrasting materials. 
Seven divisions are offered, respectively entitled social change, changing 
rural life, changing urban life, the changing economic scene, the changing 
national scene, the changing world scene, and facing the future. Social 
change is viewed as being caused by desires for finding easier ways of do- 
ing things, by diffusion of ideas, and by desires for adventure or mere dis- 
satisfaction with the old or outmoded. The materials of the book are well 
chosen for the purpose of giving students an opportunity for ready grasp- 
ing of the contemporary scene. Being purely descriptive, the text is free 
of the concepts of sociology, economics, and political science ; but it utilizes 
the findings of these so far as content is concerned. The authors have suc- 
ceeded in giving wholesale quantities of informative data about various 
phases of life activities as well as in offering choice discussions on such 
topics as public opinion and various political philosophies and objectives. 
This has been made possible by the use of the two-column format. The 
book is amply illustrated with pictures, charts, and tables. M.J.V. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By 
Dwicut Sanperson. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942, pp. xxx 
+806. 


Here is a textbook by one of the leading rural sociologists of the coun- 
try. Sanderson is known especially for his studies of rural communities 
and community organization. In this book he distinguishes between rural 
sociology as a science and rural social organization as a technology. While 
the scientific approach is adhered to, it is admitted that any sociological 
analysis of rural social structures is at best sketchy, owing to the lack of 
sufficient carefully prepared monographic studies. The book deals with 
the social structure more than with social processes, although the last 
section has several chapters on social interaction, social trends and changes, 
and social relations. Part I has considerable theory. The sections on “En- 
vironmental Condition” (Part II) and on “Rural Institutions, Groups, 
and Classes” (Part III) contain the major portion of the concrete mate- 
rials, most of which are recent. Unfortunately, some of the 1940 census 
data are omitted. 
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Something is to be said for grounding students thoroughly in a compre- 
hensive analysis of the nature of the phenomena before attempting to 
introduce them to a more penetrating treatment of the processes involved. 
This procedure is particularly important in a beginning course in rural 
sociology. There is the added advantage that more material is available on 
social structure than on social processes. However, a more systematic pres- 
entation of social processes involved in group life hews closer to the heart 
of sociology. T. Lynn Smith and Paul H. Landis have attempted to do 
this. Sanderson’s book is a commendable introductory text. Much of the 
material is known to rural sociologists, but the new interpretation, the 
maturity of thought, and the careful selection of material add to its value. 

M.H.N. 


A STUDY OF WAR. By Quincy Waricut. 2 vols.; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 1552. 


This is one of the most extensive studies of war that have been pub- 
lished, but so vast is the subject that it presumes to be no more than an 
outline. It is the result of systematic research on war conducted at the 
University of Chicago since 1926. The approach is through several social 
sciences—law, economics, political science, anthropology, sociology, social 
psychology, and history. 

Volume I presents the history of war from the earliest times to the 
present, indicating also the drives, technique, and theory of modern war. 
Volume II continues with an analysis of the causes of war in terms of 
power politics, problems in international law, cultural rivalry, and eco- 
nomic competition. This volume concludes with a discussion of the pre- 
vention or control of war and some of the problems to be faced if we are 
to have a warless world. The work is thoroughly annotated, and the ap- 
pendices, requiring over 500 pages, are in themselves a real contribution. 
Without being exhaustive, each topic has nevertheless been rounded out 
sufficiently for the present purpose. Any contemporary student of war as 
a social institution will feel obliged to read this book, and for further 
research its findings should serve as an invaluable guide. 

There are evident throughout this masterful work such qualities as a 
fine sense of balance, scientific integrity, fearless exposition, and sane con- 
clusions. There are suggested possible answers to many challenging ques- 
tions. If only it were possible for the author to point out the actual per- 
sonal responsibility for modern war! Unfortunately, the causes stated are 
in terms as broad as social institutions, behind which hide the persons who 
manipulate these institutions. For the control or prevention of war, not 
nations, but individuals, must be held responsible to some organization 
superior to any nation. J-E.N. 
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A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Paut H. Furry. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. xiii-+-468. 


A wide scope of human life is covered within these pages. Not only is 
social thought presented but extensive social backgrounds are given. The 
book is in part an abridged social history of the world. A gamut is run 
through the Oriental, early Roman and Greek, New Testament, and 
medieval systems of thought to modern thinking, which is treated under 
themes such as the rise of scientific naturalism, the age of reason, the 
revolutionary epoch, the era of progress, the United States to 1914, the 
great disillusionment of 1914-1939. The teachings of Catholic writers are 
given considerable space throughout the book. 

Only one chapter is given to sociology. It is entitled ““The Rise of Aca- 
demic Sociology,’ and is discussed in terms of the philosophico-scientific 
school, the behavioristic school, and the integrative school. If the index 
is correct, Durkheim, Simmel, von Wiese, Giddings, Cooley, Ross, EIll- 
wood are not mentioned. A doctrine of personalistic social action, or of 
Christian personalism, is introduced as “the one true remedy” for the 
underlying evils of the day to be found in the dogma of nationalism. This 
doctrine involves a condemnation of social vices and a praising of social 
virtues, but chiefly a reformation of morals, an all-embracing charity, as 
expressed in the life of Christ. The book moves along carefully thought- 
out paths. It follows Catholic doctrines conscientiously, and it emphasizes 
a renaissance of Christian ethics. 


SOCIETY UNDER ANALYSIS, An Introduction to Sociology. By Etmer 
PenveLL and Cooperating Sociologists. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The 
Jacques Cattell Press, 1942, pp. viii+-711. 


Under the direction of Dr. Elmer Pendell twenty sociologists (includ- 
ing Professor Pendell) have written the twenty-six chapters of this book. 
The materials are arranged in six parts: Perspective, Persistent Influ- 
ences in Social Life, The Elements of Society, Social Organization, Social 
Tensions, and Social Change and Channels of Change. Emphasis is given 
to the physical, chemical, geographic, biological, economic, and psycho- 
logical backgrounds of social life. The elements of society are found in 
personality, human groups, social forces and processes, and communica- 
tion. The part on social organization includes chapters on the family, the 
community, religion, organization for education and leisure, and for 
government and economic institutions. Thus, the largest portion of the 
book, twelve chapters in all, is devoted to social science approaches, with 
not more than four chapters being distinctly sociological. Part V on 
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social tensions is limited to only two chapters, one on poverty and the 
other on crime. The concluding part on social change and channels of 
change covers four varied subjects: population, social control, leadership, 
and evolution of cultures. 

The style of treatment varies considerably. Some writers summarize 
the data that relate to their topics, while others present digests of their 
own thinking. The scope is very broad and the result is an introduction to 
social science more definitely than to sociology. The composite product 
has special merits. It is readable, well edited, and widely representative of 
sociological teaching. E.S.B. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE. By Epwarp A. Carr. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1942, pp. xiv-+-282. 


This book presents an unusually thoughtful examination of the back- 
grounds of peace. As a professor of international politics in the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, the author writes from a broadminded, scholarly, 
British viewpoint. In Part I he deals with certain crises facing the world. 
The crisis of democracy is found in the overriding influence of economic 
power. The resultant problems are how “to make political rights effective 
over economic power” and how to increase “a common responsibility to 
make democracy work.” The crisis of self-determination is due to the con- 
flict between the desire of small nations to be autonomous and the neces- 
sity for the development of regional units larger than nations to serve 
military and economic purposes. The economic crisis is no longer based 
on a conflict between individualism and collectivism. The problem now is 
whether “‘to allow social action to depend on the haphazard outcome of a 
struggle between interest groups or to control and coordinate the activi- 
ties of these groups in the interest of the community.” Shall we go on 
allowing the vigorous advertiser “to control and dictate demand” and to 
bribe the consumer to buy “what the producer wants to sell” ? The moral 
crisis is the breakdown of the system of ethics which lies “at the root of 
liberal democracy, of national self-determination and of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics.” Eight vital suggestions are made for the attainment of a new 
moral purpose. 

Part II discusses outlines of British policy for the British, but these do 
not compare in merit with the far-reaching insight of Part I. E.S.B. 





RACES AND CULTURE 


PEOPLES OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Hersert W. Karecer. Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1942, pp. iv-+86. 


Among the topics that are treated briefly in this monograph are these: 
racial ancestry of the Filipino, Chinese traders, language, habitations, re- 
ligion, American contacts. Twenty-four excellent photographic plates are 
included, but the materials are subject to improved organization. 


DESERT SAINTS. By Nets ANverson. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 


Desert Saints is an account of a fascinating part of American frontier 
life. The author sees the Mormon drama as a social situation and with 
stimulating vigor presents the facts of interaction as he sees them. Mr. 
Anderson joined the Mormons as a boy, and his ten years or so of intimate 
association with them gave him a valuable background for intensive re- 
search, making it possible for him to catch enough of the reality of the in- 
cidents he discusses and of the spirit of the group interplay to fill the book 
with human interest. 

Sociologically the author presents the Mormon situation in terms of: 
(1) cooperation and integration, (2) isolation and solidarity, (3) con- 
flict and accommodation. 

Prejudice is conspicuously absent from the book. There is a refreshing 
presentation of the historical facts in the first twelve chapters, with a 
concern for the sociological import of each factor. The last four chapters 
represent a sociologist’s analysis of the “Mormon Way of Life.” The au- 
thor gets at fundamental social forces in the group life of the “saints” in 
his discussion of priesthood government and faith in leaders. The social 
implications of religious persecution and the struggle for existence in a 
desert environment are well presented. The social causes for and the 
abandonment of polygamy are treated as objectively as possible. The pres- 
entation of cases is representative of time and place. The book is well doc- 
umented. There are a number of errors, most likely due to proofreading, 
the most noticeable being on page 334, line 21, where the date of the 
restoration of the Aaronic Priesthood is given as May 15, 1839, instead 
of May 15, 1829. The book has a place in the source materials for com- 
munity type-studies and for the sociology of religion. 

ARIEL S. BALLIF 
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AMERICANS ALL, Studies in Intercultural Education. By Twenty-eight 
Writers. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1942, pp. 
x-+385. 


Part I gives standards in three chapters for intercultural education. 
Part II contains twenty chapters and twenty brief but pertinent de- 
scriptive studies of what is actually being done by teachers and others in 
intercultural education in different parts of the country with the children 
and adults of various races. Some of the titles of this main section of the 
book are: Mexican children find themselves; building concepts of racial 
democracy; Indians meet modern problems; some aspects of Negro cul- 
ture; farm children become world citizens ; cultural emphasis in a French 
class; Spanish life class. Two final chapters point the way toward further 
activities. The annotated bibliographies at the close of the book will be 
of assistance to teachers and students who wish to study further the pos- 
sibilities of intercultural education. This useful book could be strength- 
ened at one point, namely, sociological analysis of the deeper human 
meanings of each of twenty descriptive accounts of intercultural educa- 
tion in operation. 


MINORITY PEOPLES IN A NATION AT WAR. Edited by J. P. Sat- 
Low and Donatp Younc. Philadelphia: American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September, 1942, issue of The Annals, pp. viii+-276. 


In the first section, on the need for national solidarity, Donald R. Perry 
gives a broad picture of aliens in the United States, Charles S. Johnson 
writes on the Negro minority, H. M. Kallen on the Jewish minority, 
John Collier on the Indians, William C. Smith on minority groups in 
Hawaii, Grayson Kirk on the Filipinos, and Richard Pattee on the Puerto 
Ricans. Both facts and interpretations are given. In the five different ar- 
ticles of the second section, five writers contribute to an understanding 
of the Negro and World War II. Germans, Italians, Latin Americans, 
and French Canadians in the United States are discussed in the next sec- 
tion. The concluding part offers six chapters on the treatment of minori- 
ties in a democracy. 

One cannot review here each of the twenty-seven separate articles; yet 
it may be said that each is well written. All are replete with factual mate- 
rials, and some attain sociological and philosophical interpretations of 
merit. The organization of the twenty-seven articles by as many different 
writers is doubtless subject to considerable improvement. The total result, 
however, is an excellent contribution to a better understanding of race 


relations, even in time of war when such a comprehension is especially 
needed, E.S.B. 








OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE. By Donato Hucues. Cam. 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1942, pp. 127. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. By S. R. Humsy and E. J. F. James. Cam. 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1942, pp. 145. 


THE CONCEPTUAL STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 
By T. R. McConne tt, Douctas E. Scares, and Frank N. Freeman. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago, No. 55, May, 1942, pp. 47. 


RECREATION AND HOUSING FOR WOMEN WAR WORKERS. A 
Handbook on Standards. By Mary V. Rosinson. United States Depart- 
ment of Labor: Women’s Bureau, 1942. 


CANDLE BY NIGHT, The Story of the Life and Times of Kezia Payne de 
Pelchin, Texas Pioneer Teacher, Social Worker, and Nurse. By Haro 
J. MatrHews. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1942, pp. 272. 


THE MENTALLY ILL AND PUBLIC PROVISION FOR THEIR CARE 
IN ILLINOIS. By Stuart K. Jarrary. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xxii+-214. 


LEVELS OF INTEGRATION IN BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS. 
Edited by Rosert Reprreip. Vol. VIII in Biological Symposia. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: Jacques Cattell Press, 1942, pp. v-+240. 


CULTURE OF A CONTEMPORARY RURAL COMMUNITY. By Ken- 
NETH MacLetsH and KimpaLt Younc. Rural Life Studies 3, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, April, 1942. 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO THE WAR. By J. Lourse Desrert. New 
York Hospital and the Department of Psychiatry, Cornell University, 
Medical College, New York, 1942. 


POPULATION MOBILITY. The Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration of Georgia. Official Project Number 165-1-34-53, 192, 
pp. 1-83. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition. By Enwarp L. THorN- 
DIKE and others. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942, pp. xiv-+-404. 


NEW WORLD CONSTITUTIONAL HARMONY: A PAN-AMERICANA- 
DIAN PANORAMA. By Georce Jarrin. New York: Columbia Law 
Review, 1942. 


THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE. University of Oregon, Eugene: Common- 
wealth Conference, April 16-17, 1942, pp. iii+-80. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


THE SEVENTH CROSS. By Anna Sscuers. Translated from the German by 
James A. GaLston. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1942, pp. 338. 


Were someone to ask me the name of the book that had stirred me 
most with sheer excitement and suspense during the past year, without 
hesitation I should answer, The Seventh Cross. The story of a manhunt 
in Nazi Germany is filled with scenes that are unforgettable, and which, 
when viewed as a whole, succeed in giving the reader a deep compre- 
hension of what it must be like to live in a land of fear, suspicion, hatred, 
and tyranny. Seven men escape from the Westhofen concentration camp. 
Seven flogging boards are nailed across seven living trees in the prison 
yards to await the capture of the escaped. All but one are either caught 
or otherwise disposed of. This one is George Heisler, and it is George 
Heisler’s flight that is followed hour by hour, day by day. But the 
objective telling of the perils he encounters is overshadowed by the keen 
psychological analysis of the mind in desperate terror. It is this dimen- 
sion that lends the book its claim of greatness. Anna Seghers, the author, 
is a German refugee, and only one intimately acquainted with tortuous 
escape from brutality could so understandingly portray George Heisler’s 
stream of consciousness. She tells the story with such remarkable, incisive 
restraint that it assumes a gripping power over the reader, a power that 
defies him to lay it down until the outcome is known. 

Here are the simple peasants of the Rhine Valley, the householders 
and the workers in the towns and villages, the lovers and the sweethearts, 
all living in the shadows of impending violence. Sirens hoot, searchlights 
play, radios bray out loudly, windows and doors are mysteriously closed, 
storm troopers clank their heels on pavements, motor cars and cycles 
roar through the roads and streets as George is being hunted. Everyone 
that George has ever known becomes the object of the Gestapo’s system. 
No wonder George asks himself over and over, ““What’s the use?” as 
he stumbles and crawls from bush to bush, tree to tree, house to house. 
Always he persists however, his courage demanding that he go down 
fighting and roaring defiance. How the underground and several staunch 
and loyal people finally help him to escape is narrated in such a way as to 
give the reader a sense of triumph. More important than anything else 
now become the capture and punishment of the brigands and culprits 
who have made such wanton mockery of the sacredness of human liberty. 

M.J.V. 











SOCIAL DRAMA 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A Play in Two Acts. By MaxweLtt ANDERSON. 
Washington, D.C.: Anderson House, 1942, pp. 108. 


The distinguished writing of Maxwell Anderson is revealed once again 
in this, his second play about the present international conflict. Dedicated 
to his nephew, Sergeant Lee Chambers, who fell in the Philippines, the 
play directs its attention to the simple story of a young man, Quizz West, 
who goes from the farm and love to fight for his country. His problems 
are those which might confront any young man in the United States 
today. He loves his mother and his father; he loves Janet, the girl who 
lives on a nearby farm; and his future has been clearly delineated. But 
duty calls. Shall he marry Janet before departing for the fighting front? 
There is hardly time for that. Janet is quite willing to give herself to 
Quizz, but even this is denied when a sudden summons requires that 
he leave. And that is the last she sees of him except in a dream in which 
she hears him describing his plight in being trapped with six others in 
a far-off, rocky cave in the Pacific regions. There is no escape, but once 
again he avers his great, undying love for her. 

Incidental to the love story, but of no less importance, are the fine, 
sure scenes depicting the homely simplicity of affectionate farm life, the 
barracks life of the trainees, the temptations of the young soldier in the 
city, the departure of the soldiers for overseas, and the battle of the 
trapped men facing the final, fatal hour. This last is Anderson’s portrayal 
of “too little and too late.” But it does show that the critical hour is the 
hour for the triumph of comradeship. Back at the farm for the final 
scene, Quizz’s younger brothers are now also ready to go. Mrs. West, 
disturbed but brave, declares: “We can’t hold them because we love 
them. Every man has to follow his own vision. That’s the way new worlds 
are made.” Mr. West replies approvingly, “All right, boys. You go out 
and make things over your way. . . . Make a new world, boys. God 
knows we need it.” 

The Eve of St. Mark is a noteworthy realistic contribution to the 
growing list of plays about the war. Its force lies in the refreshing mood 
in which the playwright has told the tale of the American home-loving 
boy sacrificing himself gallantly for the moral struggle engulfing the 
world. M.J.V. 

















